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EDITORIAL 


Y this time Mr. Reed is well embarked on his tour, and I know that the 

good wishes of our readers go with him. He will have an opportunity 
of meeting personally many of these friends, and also of making many new 
ones, All reports point to a highly successful trip. 


During the last month American music lost Arthur Foote, who was 
one of the old guard of our native composers. Born eighty-four years ago 
in Salem, Mass.. he lived and died a New Englander. His chamber music 
has been much admired, and his larger works used to figure on the Boston 
Symphony programs, but he reached the record catalogues only with a 
couple of songs, now no longer listed. 


England, too, suffered a loss in the well-known writer on musical 
' subjects, Sir William Henry Hadow, best known to us as the editor of the 
Oxford History of Music. He was also a composer of some note. 

More intimately connected with the phonograph was Edward W. 
Meeker, who was active in the early days of the cylinder as an announcer 
and singer. He began his career in the minstrels, and served in the 
Spanish-American War, and later became connected with the Edison Com- 
pany. He remained on the staff for over thirty-five years. With the 
coming of radio, we find Mr. Meeker active as one of the pioneers at Station 


WOR. He died at 62. 
Philip Miller. 
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Paul Hindemith 


By DAVID EWEN 


I 


T the invitation of Elizabeth Sprague 
A Coolidge, Paul Hindemith has just 

come to the United States for the first 
time. He is forty-two years old, but, because 
of the almost boyish expression of his round 
face and the almost ingenuous quality of his 
eyes, he appears much younger — so much 
younger that it seems difficult to believe 
that for more than a decade he has been a 
dominant figure in the world of modern 
music. The regal reception which Hindemith 
is being accorded by the outstanding musical 
organizations of this country, as well as by 
the musical public. is an eloquent tribute to 
a great musical figure — and an eloquent 
answer to a country that has ejected him 
because he has been an “unwholesome in- 
fluence." 


Shortly after the Nazis assumed control of 
Germany, they promulgated their musical 
creed to the world as a part of their nation- 
alistic program. "Only that music," it was 
announced officially, “which expresses the 
highest ideals of the German people and 
which is untainted by foreign influences, will 
be encouraged." Under the flying banner of 
this aesthetic tenet there ensued a wholesale 
Sauberung — "cleansing" — of German 
music. There followed a veritable hegira of 
German musicians out of their fatherland — 
conductors, composers, virtuosi, musicolo- 
gists, teachers — perhaps the greatest exile 
of genius that civilization has even seen. 


It was during this purification of German 
musie that Paul Hindemith was decreed an 
unwholesome and undesirable influence in 
German music. Paul Hindemith was not a 
]ew. and his music — in its essence and spirit 

was German. Yet, to the Nazi officials — 
who by this time had converted their aesthe- 
tic precept into a religious dogma — Hinde- 
mith was a pernicious influence in German 
music, an influence of which it was essen- 
tial that it be completely purged. 


The “Hindemith affair" — reverberations 
of which were heard ’round the world — 
was precipitated by the premiére of an or- 
chestral suite drawn from the opera Mathis 
der Maler, performed in Berlin in the Spring 
of 1934 under the direction of Wilhelm Furt- 
wüngler. Shortly after this performance, 
which had been widely publicized in the 
German press, the Kulturkammer issued an 
opinion that Hindemith did not measure up 
to the fastidious requirements of a true Aryan 
composer, and that, therefore, it could not 
look with favor upon performances of his 
works. 


The case against Paul Hindemith, clearly 
outlined by the Kulturkammer, was as fol- 
lows: (1) Though an Aryan himself, Hinde- 
mith was tainted because his wife was Jewish ; 
(2) Hindemith was the violist of the Amar 
Quartet which included two Jewish perform- 
ers; (3) Hindemith had at one time made 
phonograph recordings with such Jewish ar- 
tists as Emanuel Feuermann, violoncellist, 
and Simon Goldberg, violinist; (4) the sub- 
ject of many of Hindemith's works, particu- 
larly his operas, were objectionable to Nazi 
philosophy, examples of pernicious Kultur 
Bolshevismus. 


Following closely on the heels of this of- 
fical verdict, came vicious attacks on Hinde- 
mith's music from many quarters in Ger- 
many. Die Musik—a musical journal which, 
in previous years, had lauded Hindemith's 
music with extravagant praise — now de- 
nounced Hindemith's work as “unbearable 
to the Third Reich." Richard Strauss insisted 
that a ban be placed on all of Hindemith's 
music. Many prominent musical organiza- 
tions in Germany openly boycotted Hinde- 
mith. There were, however, a few dissenting 
voices. Professor Gustav Hartmann, head of 
the Third Reich Music Association, attested 
Hindemith's Aryanism and upheld Hinde- 
mith as an artist. And ‘Wilhelm Furtwingler, 
in his now famous defense of Hindemith, 
answered point by point the damning accu- 
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sations of the Kulturkammer*. Hindemith, 
ran his argument, could not justifiably be 
blamed for associations, marital and artistic, 
which took place long before the Nazi gov- 
ernment came into power. As for Hindemith's 
music, Furtwüngler pointed out that it was 
quite true that the choice of some of his 
operatic librettos had been unfortunate and 
that some of his early chamber works were 
antagonistic to Nazi principles. But these, 
after all, were the indiscretions of youth, the 
growing pains of an artist, so to speak. Since 
his maturity, Hindemith had produced music 
as high-mindedly German as the classies of 
Bach, Beethoven and Wagner. “It is a crime," 
concluded Furtwangler in his passionate plea. 
“to attempt to defame and drive him from 
Germany, since none of the younger genera- 
tion has done more than he for the recogni- 
tion of German music throughout the world. 
In an age that offers so few productive mu- 
sicians, Germany cannot afford to abandon 
Hindemith.” 


Furtwüngler's arguments, as is well known. 
fell on deaf ears. For his stubborn stand on 
this issue, Furtwangler was severely dis- 
ciplined by the Kulturkammer —- removed 
from his important conductorial posts and 
sent into banishment for six months. At the 
same time, the Kulturkammer officially 


banned all the works of Hindemith from con- 


cert programs throughout Germany. and sent 
the composer out of the country into exile. 


Even to a world hardened to the follies 
of the Nazi regime, the banishment of Paul 
Hindemith came as a shock. For years, the 
name of Paul Hindemith had dominated mod- 
ern music. His works had been performed in 
every musical centre in the world. and there 
were few who did not agree that this com- 
poser was one of the most genuinely signifi- 
cant forces in modern musical expression. 
In Germany, only Richard Strauss enjoyed 
greater fame and artistic significance than 
Hindemith. Moreover it was obvious that 
Hindemith was a growing figure. With each 
work he was showing a greater enrichment 
of style and a fuller development of per- 
sonality. He was promising much more for 
the future than he had fulfilled in the past. 
It was, therefore, difficult to believe that the 
Kulturkammer could be so myopic as to 
drive away deliberately a creative spirit that 
was so vital and dynamic. 

*It is not necessary here to explain the motives 
that impelled Furtwaengler to protect Hindemith — 
notives more selfish than idealistic. These have been 
clearly and forcefully revealed by Mr. Herbert F. 
Peyser, foreign musical correspondent of the New 
York Times. 
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Paul Hindemith was born on November 
16. 1895 in Hanau, Germany. His love for 
music became apparent at such a tender age 
that he began the study of the violin and the 
viola even before he could write or read. 
He was, therefore, literally born with “music 
in his bones.” as one critic pointed out; “he 
sucked it with his mother’s milk.” 


Hindemith’s parents objected violently to 
his musical preoccupations. Rather than re- 
nounce music, Paul Hindemith ran away 
from home. For an extended period, begin- 
ning with his eleventh year, he earned his 
livelihood — which, at best, was threadbare 
— by playing in cafés, dance bands and 
movie-houses. However, he did not neglect 
his own musical development. In the Hoch 
Conservatory of Frankfort, where Hindemith 
was a pupil of Arnold Mendelssohn and Ber- 
nard Sekles. he received a comprehensive 
training not only on the viola and the violin 
but also in harmony, counterpoint and com- 
position. He was a brilliant pupil and won 
many prizes. It was while he was still a 
pupil at the Hoch Conservatory that Hinde- 
mith began composition seriously. 


In 1915, Hindemith joined the orchestra 
of the Frankfort Opera House as concertmas- 
ter. He remained there until 1923, rising to 
the post of conductor. Meanwhile, his im- 
portance as a musician branched out in sev- 
eral significant directions. He founded and 
became the violist of the Amar String Quar- 
tet — a powerful force for the dissemination . 
of propaganda for modern chamber music 
throughout Germany. He had likewise at- 
tracted note as a composer. In 1921, 1922 
and 1923 his early chamber music was fea- 
tured prominently at the Donaueschingen 
Festival in Baden-Baden — so prominently 
that his music soon became the feature at- 
traction of the festival. In 1922, his String 
Quartet (Opus 6) was successfully performed 
in Salzburg, followed one year later by a tri- 


umphant performance of the Clarinet Quintet 
(Opus 30). 


Hindemith’s musical style was not com- 
pletely personalized until 1925, when a 
Kammermusik — a concerto for piano and 
twelve solo instruments — was introduced at. 
the Festival of Modern Music in Venice. In 
this work, Hindemith revealed forcefully a 
tendency which had been asserting itself 
spasmodically in his previous works — a 
tendency which extended as far back as Bach. 











In his previous works — particularly in his 
sonatas for violoncello and piano, and viola 
and piano (Opus 26) and in his magnificent 
song-cycle Das Marienleben, based on poems 
of Rainer Maria Rilke—Hindemith disclosed 
a strong predilection for polyphonic writing; 
in the Marienleben the melodic line of the 
solo voice frequently moves completely in- 
dependent of the piano accompaniment. How- 
ever, counterpoint became fully integrated 
into Hindemith’s style with the Kammer- 
musik of 1925. From this time on Hinde- 
mith's music was to be a combination of 
Bach's polyphonic principles with the har- 
monic, rhythmic and melodic inventiveness 
of twentieth century music. He was, with 
rare felicitousness, to infuse the modern 
spirit into old forms. His music, for all its 
leanings on seventeenth century counterpoint, 
is crisp in idiom, often stingingly acid, 
strong-fibred in architecture — muscle and 
sinew rather than heart and nerves. Yet it 
derives from Bach its sense of perpetual 
movement. the lucid clarity of its construc- 
Hon. and the unity which binds it into a co- 
herent whole. It was this strange marriage 
of modern musical devices with Bach poly- 
phony that tempted more than one critic to 
refer to some works of Hindemith as “Bran- 
denburg concertos upside down." 


In 1926, Hindemith's name assumed espe- 
cial significance in the world of modern 
music when his masterwork, the opera Car- 
dillac, was introduced at the Dresden Opera 
under the baton of Fritz Busch. This was not 
Hindemith's first adventure in operatic forms. 
In 1921, he had produced a series of three 
one-act operas whose rawness and immatur- 
ity have relegated them to an obscurity they 
deserve. The year after that, his first full- 
length opera, Tuttifantschen, was given a 
first performance in Darmstadt — an opera 
which proved to be so inept a union of drama 
and music that, shortly after the first per- 
formance, a quip was circulated throughout 
Germany quoting the composer as saying: 
"Never again, as long as I live, will I com- 
pose an opera of which I haven't read the 
text!” 


Cardillac was, however, Hindemith’s first 
mature and full-grown composition in oper- 
atic form. In Cardillac, Hindemith did not 
blaze new trails for the music-drama. Car- 
"diio is an opera in traditional form, a 

combination of arias. duets, recitatives, etc. 
Its great strength lies in its architectonic 
construction. the design of which is as taut 
as a violin string. One critic astutely re- 


marked that in Cardillac Hindemith applied 





the form of some of his concertos: the first 
act resembles an exposition, the second act 
a development, and the third a recapitulation. 
In style, the opera has the compactness of 
writing, the terseness of expression, the lu- 
cidity of structure and the moving beauty 
of polyphony that mark the best pages of 
Hindemith’s chamber music. There are few 
moments in modern opera so deeply stirring 
as the final scene of this opera. 


Cardillac definitely placed Hindemith at 
the head of the younger German composers; 
"the most full blooded talent,” Hugo Rie- 
mann called him. His creative significance 
brought him, in 1927, a professorship in 
composition at the Berlin Normal School as 
well as membership in the German Academy 
— an amazing distinction for a composer 
who had only recently seen his thirty-second 
birthday. 


Cardillac was followed by a still more 
sensational opera which, for a time. en- 
joyed an overwhelming vogue among Ger- 
man music-lovers. It was the Neues vom 
Tage, produced in Frankfort in the Spring 
of 1930, when it received an electric re- 
sponse from the audience. Built about a 
libretto which was a swift moving and acid 
comment on modern life, written with the 
raciness and gusto of a tabloid news-column. 
Neues vom Tage delighted a jazz-mad era. 
The opera, for all the sparkle and vitality of 
the score, is, however, the most transitorv 
of Hindemith's works; its greatest appeal 
lay in its timeliness. 


It was the inaesthetic theme of Neues vom 
Tage, as well as such works as the Kammer- 
musik No. 5, a concerto for viola and or- 
chestra (the last movement of which ap- 
peared to be a satire on the German military 
march) and such Gebrauchsmusik as his 
manufactured pieces for pianola, radio, talk- 
ing screen and even ether-instrument, that 
aroused the displeasure of the Kulturkammer 
of the Nazi government. Forgetting that this 
very same composer likewise produced the 
powerful Cardillac, the charming ten-minute 
opera Hin und zurück, the majestic Das 
Unaufhórliche, as well as an entire library 
of chamber and orchestral music of unques- 
tioned artistic distinction, the Nazi govern- 
ment dismissed Hindemith from his profes- 
sorial position in Berlin and sent him across 
the border. He came to Paris, where he was 
received ceremoniously, and then he crossed 
the Channel to settle in London. 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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The Orchestral Suites of Bach 


By WILLIAM KOZLENKO 


LARGE section of present-day audi- 
ences is somewhat prone to be bored 
by old music, except with that, per- 

haps, of Bach. “He is the forerunner, the 
prophet who foresaw our epoch and our 
tastes.” This declaration is made frequently, 
as is likewise the assertion: “There is not 
one ultra-modern harmonic thought that is 
not to be found somewhere in Bach’s music.” 


The singular observation is, to some de- 
gree, confirmed by the admission of one of 
our most advanced modern composers. Igor 
Stravinsky, the gypsy of musical styles, once 
exclaimed (perhaps in a moment of incan- 
descent enthusiasm): “If you would under- 
stand my music, please knock on the door 


of Bach.” 


This exhortation may, of course, tend to 
bewilder the artless lover of music, since 
he will have little assurance that, by knock- 
ing, good old Sebastian will himself stick 
his head out of the door. But if Bach is hid- 
den — like the proverbial darky — in the 
woodpile of Igor's music, then we need not 
resort to excessive poking to coax him out. 
For mixed up in the warp and woof of Stra- 
vinsky's music may be a few essential quali- 
ties of Bach's great genius. 


The point is that Bach, however, for many 
contemporary musicians is one of the most 
truly remarkable fetishes. Philip Hale re- 
lates that the late John S. Dwight, a sincere 
and benevolent music lover, really believed 
in the plenary inspiration of the indefatig- 
able weaver of counterpoint. No matter how 
formal, how dull, a page of music looked or 
sounded, Mr. Dwight went into ecstacy the 
moment he was informed, even casually, the 
page of music was signed with Bach's name. 
Such enthusiasm may, under certain circum- 
stances, prove embarrassing; for where, cries 
the dryasdust, is your objective criticism? 
It is good to be enthusiastic, but dangerous 
(as if one were driving an omnibus) to be 
reckless! 


Can one be reckless in one's admiration of 
Bach's music? I think not. One may be pro- 
digal; one may even be something of a 
spendthrift; but never, I believe, reckless. 
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Although our enthusiasm, no less sincere, 
for Bach's music is manifested with more 
temperance (owing to the hue and cry raised 
by our extreme objectivists), we cannot deny 
that in his art we find a perpetual reservoir 
of emotion. Listening to such works as, for 
example, his Suites or the Brandenburg Con- 


certos — with their graceful texture, their 
delicate filagree work, their remarkable 
workmanship — is enough, we feel, to bring 


Johann Sebastian Bach right back into our 
hearts and keep him there, fresh, firm and 
imperishable. 


x x x 


Bach composed four Suites or Ouvertures 
(as they were then known) in the style of 
Lully's operatic overtures. The design in all 
is comparatively similar. They open with a 
long introductory movement, in which a 
brilliant Allegro is offset by a stately and 
mournful Largo or other slow movement. 
Thereafter they consist mainly of free and 
picturesque dance-forms, common in Bach's 


day. 


Hubert Parry, who wrote many brilliant 
things concerning music in general and Bach 
in particular, said that the dance movement 
sections, which usually follow the solemn 
opening, are of the liveliest character. Bach’s 
genius is here revealed “in a singular and 
almost unique phase; for none of the move- 
ments, however gay or merry, ever loses the 
distinction of noble art.” This is a very pre- 
cious statement. It is Schweitzer, however. 
who best describes the nature of their artless 
and free spirit. “In the dance melodies of 
these Suites, a fragment of a vanished world 
of grace and elegance has been preserved for 
us. They are ideal musical pictures of the 
rococo period.” 


Yet, so carefree and blithe are they that 
we feel little inclination to regard them as 
preservations of a vanished world. In spirit 
they are contemporary: they are of our time 
and, in many ways, speak our language. We 
need no lexicon of manners to interpret their 
spiritual, their ideological, content. Here, in 
these scores, is superb grace, expressed in 
terms of highest art. Here is music of earth 
and hearth, of court and parlor, untarnished 








by time, unaffected by change of custom or 
language. They retain their identity of period 
— for this, after all, is period music; but 
unlike architecture or dress, they are neither 
obsolete nor effete. They fit, like a well or- 
dered pattern, into the spirit of our age. We 
listen to these Suites today, and our inclina- 
tion to dance is as strong, as vibrant, as if 
we were living in the time for which they 
were written. There is no rust, no mildew; 
they are as fresh, as clean, as vernal, as 
sparkling, as if they had just emerged from 
the mind of a contemporary genius. 


^ ` M 
X Eg T a 


Bach's four Orchestral Suites are intended 
for different assortments of instruments. They 
are amazing specimens of the master's richly 
varied style, and are indeed representative 
tonal etchings of his time with its stateliness, 
its brocaded simplicity, its artless jollity and 
its humanity — for in none of Bach’s scores 
is there a tinge of the misanthrope. Here is 
a broad spirit, a spirit akin to Pascal, to 
Erasmus, to Plato, looking out on a broad 
universe with devotion and faith, believing as 
only an artist and a humanitarian can be- 
lieve in the essential goodness of mankind, 
in an omniscient spirit. 


The Suites were composed by Bach during 
his sojourn at Cóthen. The First Suite, in € 
Major, scored for two oboes, two bassoons, 
and strings, already reveals Bach’s master 
hand in this style of composition. Like its 
subsequent three companions, the C Major 
Suite begins with an Ouverture, worked out 
at some length. After that comes a Courante, 
a Gavotte, a Forlane (which is a Venetian 
dance resembling a gigue), a Minuet, a 
Bourrée, and a Passepied (formerly a dance 
of the Breton sailors). All the pieces, except 
the Courante and the Forlane, are double, 
ie. with a variation, so as to emphasize in 
each the particular contrast between the 
tender and the strong, and make each com- 
plete in itself. 


The Second Suite, in B Minor, scored for 
flute and strings, is perhaps the most perfect 
musically. At least here, in this work, Bach 
is most lavish with his melodic embroidery. 
The Suite has, despite its apparent jovial 
character, an air of melancholy. Underlying 
its crisp, laughing mood is a spirit touched, 
ever so lightly, by a sort of fleeting tragedy. 
—Hh is subtly interfused with mirth, and, only 
after repeated hearings, can we detect a faint 
tinge of subdued sadness. Here is no coarse 
laughter, laughter obvious and indelicate, 
which constrained Goldsmith to say it is “the 
loud laugh that speaks the vacant mind”, but 


rather, as the minor poet Thomas Hood said: 
“There is no string attuned to mirth but has 
its chord of melancholy.” This, in truth, is 
the quintessence of this Suite and of much of 
Bach’s “gayly-melancholy” music. 


The orchestra, in the Third Suite, in D 
major, consists of strings, two oboes, three 
trumpets, and kettle-drums. The first and 
second trumpets are Bach’s usual “clarino” 
parts, though some sensitive modern ears, 
trained to what Tovey calls the most drastic 
contemporary discords, find them too shrill. 


It is this Suite that contains the famous 
and lovely Air; not on one string, as Wil- 
helmj, the violinist, rewrote it, bestowing his 
blessings on it by entitling his desecration 
“Air on the G String”. One can only wish, 
with Tovey, that everybody who insists on 
playing this Air on one string will have the 
goodness also to play it with one finger; the 
result can add but little to the sloppiness of 
the popular arrangement. 


The Fourth and last Suite, also in D 
Major, consists of an Ouverture, two Bour- 
rées, a Gavotte, two Minuets, and a dance by 
the name of Rejouissance, a free movement 
which takes the place of the Gigue which 
usually brought the Suite to a conclusion. 


A few words regarding the particular 
dances will, I am certain, be in order. The 
Bourrée, as heard in Bach’s music, originated 
in the country-side, probably among the Au- 
vergne peasantry. It was danced in short 
skirts, and was said to have been considered 
proper by the luscious Marguerite de Valois 
because it displayed her remarkably dainty 
feet and ankles. 


The Gavotte took its name from the inhab- 
itants of Gap, in Dauphiné, known as 
*eavots". In its original rustic form it seems 
to have been a convivial kind of dance in 
which all the couples kissed each other in 
turn. But at Court it assumed a certain kind 


of decorum. 
* * * € 


One could write reams concerning the mu- 
sical and ethical values inherent in this type 


of music. But writing alone can do little to 


stimulate interest or love. One must seek the 
touchstones in the music itself. It is a ponti- 
fical though nonetheless valid statement to 
say that only by listening can one emerge 
with true appreciation of any great music. 


We have the opportunities. Let us make 
the most of them. 
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The Harpsichord and Its Music 


By V. G. BREWSAUGH 


r 


ITH the modern scrutiny and fre- 
quent rejection of old and accepted 
concepts and standards there is 
paradoxically an unparalleled popular inter- 
est in old music. Musicology is fast becom- 
ing an exact science and great advancement 

has been made towards the understanding 





'and evaluation of music of bygone ages. 


While whole fields of old music of high art- 
istic value are still untouched, the phono- 
graph has during the past decade made pro- 
digious progress in making ntusic accessible 
which has hitherto been unknown to all ex- 
cept specialists who can read it from manu- 
scripts in the original notation. 


Not the least important aid to this expan- 
sion of our aesthetic horizon is the record- 
ing, by some score of artists, of harpsichord 
works on the instrument for which they were 
conceived. By one of the anomolies of fate 
this instrument, so redolent of the past, has 
despite its frail tone offered less formidable 
difficulties to a realistic reproduction than 
has the modern pianoforte. 


Comparison of harpsichord and piano rec- 
ords of the same composition reveals many 
effects realizable only on the older instru- 
ment. Insusceptible to modification by touch, 
the harpsichord can nevertheless produce 
contrasts and changes of tone-quality and 
echo effects and even the illusion of crescendo 
and diminuendo by means of the two manu- 
als, the couplers and the lute and buff stops. 
By causing the strings to be plucked ‘closer 
to the bridge, the lute stop completely alters 
the tone-quality, and by use of a leather strip 
the Tambourin or buff stop gives a staccato 
tone, resembling that of the harp. On modern 
instruments change of registration is effected 
by pedals, from five to seven in number. 
Each key is provided with four sets of strings, 
one above the other. On the lower manual 
seven different combinations of four-foot, 
eight-foot and sixteen-foot tone are obtain- 
able. Using the two manuals a very large 
number of tone combinations are possible. 
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In Miss Pessl's recording of the first of the 
Twelve Little Preludes by Bach there is a 
fullness of tone unobtainable by one perform- 
er at a piano. This effect is secured by the 
coupler causing octaves to sound when only 
a single key is played, enabling one hand to 
play mordents and other embellishments in 
octaves. Playing one key can thus sound the 
octave above or below or all three together. 
In the rare instances where Bach has writ- 
ten “piano” or “forte” in his keyboard com- 
positions it denotes the use of upper or lower 
manual respectively. Beyond all this it was 
the custom of that age to trust the judgment 
of the performer to select registration and 
dynamic range, which was in any case un- 
changed for longer periods than modern us- 
age seems to decree. Even orchestras played 
practically without nuance until the latter 
part of the 18th century. Harpsichord music 
is almost entirely devoid of padding and 
"atmosphere"; every note is a part of the 
design and is intended to be heard. 


II 


The early literature of the harpsichord 
descends from the lute or from the organ. 
For over two centuries the lute was the uni- 
versal household instrument; even poly- 
phonic madrigals were transcribed for it. 
With the growing complexity of instrumental 
music this ancient instrument, so popular 
during the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, 
and so dificult to play and to keep in tune. 
was supplanted by its keyboard descendant. 
although it was used as late as 1741 in one 
of Handel's operas; Bach employed it in the 
Johannes Passion and he wrote three suites 
for the lute, which he probably played him- 
self. A good example of lute music can be 
heard on HMV DB1565 and DA1225 in a 
Suite by L. S. Weiss, Dresden court composer 
and friend of J. S. Bach. of whom the music 


would not be unworthy. 


IH 


The harpsichord probably originated in 
Italy; it can hardly have antedated the use 








of drawn music-wire, of which the first men- 
tion is at Augsburg in 1351. In Flanders 
during the early decades of the 17th century 
construction reached its highest perfection. 
Some of the instruments made by Ruckers 
which have escaped being broken up for the 
elaborate paintings that adorned their cases. 
are still in playable condition. Kurt Sachs’ 
2000 Years of Music (Decca) contains some 
compositions recorded on a Ruckers, as well 
as one record using Bach's instrument. Main- 
tenance of the quills in proper condition re- 
quired considerable attention and players 
were accustomed to repair and tune their 
own instruments, an accomplishment in which 
Forkel says Bach was very proficient. 


From the first operas (c. 1600) to late 
into the 18th century. the clavicembalo was 
the foundation of the orchestra as a bass 
instrument. In all scores containing a Con- 
tinuo part a harpsichord or an organ was 
used, and with the clear penetrating plucked 
tone the director held the performance to- 
gether and directed from the keyboard. 
Wherever there was music — in the cathe- 
dral, the palace, the theatre, — the harpsi- 
chord was the queen of instruments. Although 
hardly possessing the carrying power of the 
modern concert grand piano, the nme foot 
specimens of the older instrument were 
capable of producing considerable volume. 
and the tone blended better with the bowed 
instruments. 


Confusion has arisen owing to inexact 
terminology and translation. In Germany the 
title Klavier is used for all keyboard instru- 
ments except the organ; the harpsichord is 
designated as Kielflegel or Fluegel or the 
Italian term cembalo. English translations of 
Bach's Das wohltemperiertes Klavier are in- 
exact. The accuracy of Forkels statement 
about Bach's preference for the clavichord 
is questionable — the inventory of the Bach 
household instruments listed five harpsi- 
chords and no clavichord. From internal evi- 
dence some of the Preludes and Fugues must 
have been intended for the harpsichord. The 
French clavecin always denotes harpsichord; 
clavichords were never much used except in 
Germany. In England the preference was for 
the small one-manual virginal or spinet. 
which could be set upon a table. 


— Although Elizabethan composers wrote 
idi 


omatic virginal music, the harpsichord 
was used mostly as a bass instrument of the 
orchestra until the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury, when Chambonniéres and his followers 
in France. Froberger in Germany and a few 


of their Italian contemporaries began to write 
for it as a solo instrument. J. S. Bach in his 
six Sonatas for Cembalo and Violin (c. 1720) 
wrote some of the first works in that form 
in which the keyboard part was written out 
in full instead of with the older figured 
bass. These splendid works, so little known 
to violinists, are true trio-sonatas with three 
real parts in which both hands of the key- 
board performer share equally with the vio- 
lin. They show perhaps how a skillful harp- 
sichordist of the day would have “realized” 
the continuo of the early 18th century violin 
sonata. 


Domenico Scarlatti (1685-1757) contrib- 
uted more idiomatic effects and more orig- 
inal keyboard figures to the harpsichord than 
any other composer. He might with justice 
be called the “Chopin of the Harpsichord”. 
Most of his writing was for a single-manual 
instrument and therefore sometimes contains 
octave passages, a device which is never en- 
countered in Bach, who could always obtain 
octaves through the use of couplers. 


The age of Louis XIV had left a powerful 
imprint on the art and literature and even 
the philosophy and mathematics of the latter 
part of the 17th and the first half of the fol- 
lowing century. This was the golden age of 
the harpsichord, instrument par excellence 
for the musical expression of the imper- 
sonal, majestic and complicated art of the 
late Baroque. The overbearing personality of 
the Roi soleil and his court, the artificial 
splendors of Versailles. Racine’s and Mo- 
liére's plays, and the philosophy of Descartes 
reflect the social background for the music 
of this age. Lully and Couperin had been 
court composers; Bach and his contempo- 
raries were more intent upon producing good 
works of art than upon exploiting their own 
individuality or imposing their personality 
upon the world. They wrote no books ex- 
plaining their aesthetic theories and no let- 
ters telling of their “sufferings”. This sort 
of thing was reserved for the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the Romantics — the age of the 
pianoforte. The last great harpsichord com- 
posers, Bach, Handel and Scarlatti, lived at 
the dawn of the “Age of Reason” and the 
“Return to Nature" but they inherited much 
of their outlook from the past. They were 
content with the harpsichord; their music 
does not demand the accentuation which ac- 
companies intense expression of individual- 
ism. Deep emotions and joy and sadness are 
reflected in this music of the Baroque age 
but in terms of universal humamity and with 
but little personal comment by the composer. 
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For this reason directions for performance 
are rare in harpsichord music. In the first 
book of Das wohltemperiete Klavier there 
are only 6 authentic tempo signs; 3 in the 
third prelude, one each in preludes X and 
XXIV and one in the B minor fugue. Book 
two contains only five indications of any 
sort. There are no dynamic signs whatever, 
and no certain information regarding the in- 
strument for which they were intended. On 
the tiny-toned clavichord Bach used shadings 
and the Bebung or tremolo of the tone after 
it had been sounded; he is known to have 
used legato and staccato much on the harp- 
sichord, as well as the various stops. 


Ornamentation is a source of perplexity to 
musicians who endeavor to perform accord- 
ing to authentic traditions. Authorities them- 
selves disagree as to the interpretation of em- 
bellishments, and printed editions are often 
untrustworthy. Mme. Wanda Landowska devi- 
ates somewhat from the printed texts in this 
respect. Having devoted a lifetime to the 
study of ancient music, and possessing a fine 
library and many original manuscripts, she 
has perhaps penetrated nearer than most to 
the true spirit of these old masters, with 
whom ornamentation was still largely a mat- 
ter of the performer's personal taste. 


Only on the harpsichord are all the antique 
ornaments and graces truly effective. J. S. 
Bach studied the ornamentation of the French 
clavecinistes, particularly Couperin, who re- 
garded embellishments as of the utmost im- 
portance. Beginning with Bach, composers 
became more explicit in their notation; and 
ornamentation became more subdued with 
the decline of the harpsichord and the grow- 
ing simplicity of writing, which coincided 
with the end of the Baroque period. 


Florid wriüng is found in all musical 
mediums in those two centuries and was as 
much a manifestation of the Zeitgeist as are 
the ornamental facades, Lenotre's gardens. 
the alexandrines of Racine's and Corneille’s 
tragedies, and even the wearing apparel and 
the powdered wig. Couperin, in L'art de 
toucher le clavecin (1717) says that ornamen- 
tation adds expressiveness to ihe instrument. 


Even the much misunderstood tempo ru- 
bato was probably used in the time of Bach. 
Unevenness of touch is much more noticeable 
on the harpsichord than on the duller piano; 
it is, however, permissable and effective to 
use the agogic accent as Landowska does in 


the Passepied of the E minor English Suite 
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(DA 1129). The slight prolongation of the 
beat gives the illusion of increased intensity. 
an effect also often achieved by the mordent 
and other short embellishments. Uu. 


IV 


Discretion and fairness forbid categorical 
pronouncements or detailed comparison of 
performers or recordings, even of the same 
compositions. Too many factors beyond con- 
trol of the artist — differences in recording 
technique of the various firms, instruments 
used, room acoustics, amplification, etc. — 
interpose formidable obstacles to undistorted 
reproduction. Until recently engineers have 
been unable or unwilling to record dynamic 
contrasts. Many otherwise splendid record- 
ings are ruined by the monotonous volume 
level common to popular music. Record col- 
lectors and recording companies owe a great 
debt of gratitude to musicians like Schnabel, 
Toscanini and Stokowski who have insisted 
upon and finally obtained a tonal gamut 
ranging from “ppp” to "fff". Still further 
improvement could be effected by all record- 
ing companies coming to a mutual agree- 
ment to employ a standard level of amplifi- 
cation for all recordings. High amplifica- 
tion tends to minimize surface noise. 


Considerable difference in tone-quality is 
discernible in harpsichord records, due al- 
most entirely to the instrument used. Mme. 
Landowska plays a modern Pleyel; Yella 
Pess| uses an instrument made by Karl 
Mandler in Munich. Except for staccato 
and legato touch and differences of phrasing, 
harpsichord tone is entirely out of control 
of the performer except through choice of 
manual and registration. There can be no 
shading nor gradation of intensity except in 
this manner. 


In the Handel Chaconne (Book II, No. 2) 
Miss Pessl plays several variations with the 
same registration. Authentic tradition sanc- 
tions the continuous use of couplers for a 
considerable time; neither organ nor harpsi- 
chord music of that period demands a dif- 
ferent tone-color for each new phrase or even 
for each variation. The Bach Toccata and 
Fugue in D Major (Col. Set X70) reveals 


a resourcefulness in registration, a rhythmic 


vitality and an impeccable style which places 


this recording among the best harpsichord 
works available. Miss Pessl’s resonant and 
authoritative performances show the influ- 
ence of experience at the organ. This is by 
no means a disadvantage; all the great harp- 





sichord composers were organists and were 
ereatly influenced by its style. 


The only composition for harpsichord of 
which there is more than one recording is the 
Bach Italian Concerto. The recording of the 
first movement, made about ten years ago by 
Homochord in Germany and recently re- 
pressed by Decca, can be dismissed at once 
on account of faulty recording, bad even for 
its age. The fourteen indications of "forte" 
and “piano” in the autograph seems to have 
been totally disregarded. While it is far from 
desirable that a performance follow the edi- 
tion of Hans von Bülow, who suppressed the 
original marks and supplanted them by num- 
erous hysterical indications of pp. p. mf, ff, 
cresc., dim., etc., the total absence of any 
dynamic contrast is equally unendurable. 
Dülow's edition of the Chromatic Fantasie and 
Fugue, still so widely used, is also thorough- 
ly bad, if the composer's text and intentions 
are to be respected. 


A number of years ago Violet Woodhouse 
recorded all three movements of the Italian 
Concerto, using a Dolmetsch instrument. The 
uniformity of registration throughout the 
whole composition creates a monotonous ef- 
fect. The harpsichords used by Bach and Han- 
del were capable of producing 16-foot tone. 
and since both composers were accustomed 
to the wide tonal range of the organ, it is 
very unlikely that they would have eschewed 
this means of contrast in their other key- 
board works. The discussion of how far it is 
possible or desirable for modern musicians 
and audiences to think and feel in the spirit 
of the 17th and 18th centuries lies beyond 
the scope of this article, but it is undeniable 
that the opulence of tonal color in the mod- 
ern orchestra has had an ineradicable effect 
on modern musical consciousness. One should 
not, however, lose sight of the fact that solo 
harpsichord music was essentially domestic 
and intended for moderate-sized rooms. 


In this spirit Mr. Kirkpatrick has con- 
ceived his performances. The Andante of the 
Italian Concerto as he records it is a sheer 
joy to the musician. The beautiful legato re- 
futes the notion that the instrument is in- 
capable of sustained singing tone; the proper 
balance between the hands which Bach speci- 
fied has been observed, and there is a rhyth- 
mic stability rarely heard in most perform- 
ances. Except for one questionable embellish- 
ment in the sixteenth measure, the whole 
movement might be written down correctly 
from this playing. Whether the delicate tone 
of his Dolmetsch instrument would prove as 


satisfactory as the more resonant Pleyel or 
other modern copies, in a large auditorium, 
cannot be determined from records. The dis- 
tinct voice-leading in the Fugue from Das 
musikalisches Opfer demonstrates that the ex- 
cessive emphasis which pianists sometimes 
give to the subject of a fugue is often a detri- 
ment to contrapuntal music. Kirkpatrick’s 
recording of the G major Partita shows a 
wider range of registration than the other 
release. Smoother surfaces promised for the 
future will aid in reproducing Mr. Kirk- 
patrick's scholarly and subtle playing. Per- 
haps higher amplification would also be an 
improvement. 


After hearing Mme. Landowska's version 
of the Italian Concerto no performance on a 
piano will ever be satisfactory. By use of the 
couplers and a greater variety in registration 
this great artist transcends all the limitations 
of the instrument and exploits most effective- 
ly those attributes which excel in the imper- 
sonal art of the 18th century. Repeated hear- 
ings of this version reveal the interpretation 
which, despite an occasional deviation from 
Bach's markings, bears the stamp of supreme 
musicianship. Perhaps Mr. Kirkpatrick’s 
rendition of the slow movement maintains a 
better balance between the two manuals, but 
the fast movements are irresistible with their 








color and vitality and full-bodied resonance. 
In the three Little Preludes on the odd side 
of the Landowska set there is a remarkable 
resemblance to the registration used in the 
recording by Miss Pessl. There is no connec- 
tion between the preludes and the two-voice 
fugue, as the labels imply. 


Performers who wish to penetrate into the 
true spirit of this music should study these 
records and discard modern editions and use 
only the trustworthy edition of Bach by Dr. 
Hans Bischoff (Steingrüber), who has scru- 
pulously compared all the manuscripts and 
other reliable sources and indicated in foot- 
notes the various readings. His own few in- 
dications are printed in small type. Arnold 
Dolmetsch's “The Interpretation of Music of 
the XVII and XVIII Centuries" is a valuable 
source of information; Dannreuther's book 
on ornamentation is the best authority on this 
much-disputed subject*. “La Musique An- 


cienne” by Wanda Landowska is a thorough | 


treatise on old music and is delightfully writ- 
ten. There is an English translation. 


The only reliable edition of the Mozart 
Piano Sonatas is the Breitkopf und Hartel 
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PAUL HINDEMITH 
(Continued from Page 5) 


On January 22, 1936, Hindemith was 
scheduled to introduce his latest work, Der 
Schwanendreher, a concerto for viola and 
small orchestra, at a concert at Queen's Hall 
under the auspices of the B. B. C. The death 
of King George V cancelled the prospective 
concert. It was decided to substitute on that 
date a special studio concert in memory of 
the King, with Hindemith playing appro- 
priate music on the viola. For three days. 
Hindemith searched musical literature for 
some appropriate work for viola and orches- 
tra, but could find nothing. He decided, 
therefore, (since the concert was only two 
days off) to compose an original work for 
the occasion. That morning he set to work 
upon Funeral Music, a composition for viola 
and string orchestra. Late that afternoon the 
work was completed. The following day it 
was rehearsed. And the evening after that it 
was given its first performance, which was 
broadcast throughout the nation. “Such a 
feat," remarked the English critic, Walter 
Leigh, “can rarely have been accomplished 
since Handel's day in the sphere of serious 
music. Only a composer with a complete 
mastery of technique and an exceptionally 
fertile invention could perform it success- 
fully. It is the more remarkable because the 
work bears no trace of speed." 
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Urtext. Mozarts keyboard manner can be 
best understood by studying his operas and 
listening to the few artists who still sing 
them according to the best traditions. 


It is no accident that the invention of the 
pianoforte coincides with the birth of J. J. 
Rousseau, the prophet of Romanticism. At 
the close of the 18th century the historic 
mission of the older instrument was fulfilled: 
the new ideals of individualism, of human 
rights and democracy and _ Beethoven's 
heaven-storming dreams of an exalted, trans- 
formed humanity; the growing popular par- 
ticipation in serious music, and the larger or- 
chestras and auditoriums demanded an instru- 
ment symbolic of the new age. Now, at the 
end of that age and the dawn of a new era, 
people again turn to the past as they did in 
the days of the Renaissance, and find solace 
and inspiration in its half-forgotten treasures. 


*Editors Note: For readers who know German 
Heinrich Schenkers Ein Beitrag zur Ornamentik, 
based on C. P. E. Bach's Die wahre Art das Klavier 
zu spielen, is recommended as an invaluable work 
on this subject. 








The list of Paul Hindemith's works on pho- 
nograph records is not very long, and it is 
further impoverished by the fact that several 
interesting Hindemith items have. within the 
past year, been withdrawn. There exist. how- 
ever, several important examples of Hinde- 
mith's best music. The earlier Hindemith is 
represented by the Sonata for Viola Solo 
(Op. 25, No. 1) recorded by Columbia with 
Hindemith himself performing. Two of 
Hindemith’s recent compositions are likewise 
available on records: the music from the con- 
troversial Mathis der Maler (Telefunken), 
performed by the Berlin Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. Paul Hindemith conducting, and the 
Trio, No. 2, composed in 1933, which is pres- 
ented by the Hindemith Trio (Columbia). 








A new recording company has been 
formed under the name of Gamut Records. 
Its first release. promised for May. will be 
the Bach Partita No. 6 in E minor, played 
on the harpsichord by Ernst Victor Wolff 
(Set No. 2). Set No. 1, in preparation, will 
include Bach motet Jesu meine Freude and 
choral works of Haydn by the Madrigal 
Singers under the direction of Lehman Engel. 
The company plans to record harpsichord 


works by Purcell and Scarlatti played by 
Wolff. 
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Jazz by Any Other Name... 


By HORACE VAN NORMAN 


HEN, during the years just preced- 

ing the World War, there arose 
like a miasma from the honky- 
tonks of New Orleans, Birmingham, Mem- 
phis, Dallas and other localities adjacent to 
the lower Mississippi basin that disconcert- 
ing, brashly cacophonous stuff to which 
people somehow attached the name of 
"jass", one would have had to be clairvoy- 
ant indeed to foresee that in it lay the germ 
of the most potent, the most universally ap- 
pealing form of popular dance music since 
the. heyday of the Viennese waltz. In a dozen 
or more spots simultaneously, groups of five 
or six agitated instrumentalists began to ren- 
der the night-life of the Dear Old South- 
land deafening by means of the most curious 
assortment of noises ever obtained from what 
they were pleased to term musical instru- 
ments. 





Clarinets that squealed and whinnied, 
trumpets that snarled, trombones that guf- 
fawed, all thrown together under the luna- 
tic inspiration of a completely new and in- 
credibly exciting rhythm. The lackadaisical 
syncopation of ragtime had here been gal- 
vanized into something with a vitality which 
was soon to terrify the overly respectable 
and electrify the wide-awake of five con- 
tinents. The well-nigh intolerable crudity of 
the crazy stuff would undoubtedly have 
doomed it to an early demise if there hadn't 
been an altogether elemental quality in its 
rhythm to which one involuntarily respond- 
ed, even though one acquired calloused ear- 
drums from the fantastic din emanating from 
the band stand. 


Then, too, the apparently maniacal antics 
of the performers while in the throes of in- 


. spiration did somehow cause one certain mis- 
— givings regarding the fundamental soundness 


of the whole business, what with trap drum- 
mers tossing their sticks into the air with 
reckless abandon, clarinetists menacingly 
waving their instruments aloft like ebony 
torches, trombonists subjecting all who came 


within their reach to the danger of instant 
decapitation from the savage thrusts of their 
bellowing chosen instrument. while the pian- 
ists did everything in the world but get up 
and stamp on the keys with their feet. 


Nice goings-on, indeed. and uncommonly 
diverting in small doses, like a trip to the 
zoo, but scarcely the sort of thing to find 
any degree of permanent favor with anyone 
not a fit subject for a psychopathic ward. 
Thus must have opined the conscientious ob- 
server of social phenomena two decades or 
more ago. 


Little could he foresee that out of this 
tonal delirium would emerge a form of music 
that was soon to spread to the four corners 
of the earth. It is no doubt difficult for the 
average American, even today, to realize how 
completely jazz has captured the fancy oi 
the world, how musicians in Shanghai, Jo- 
hannesburg, Riga, and Sydney are all striv- 
ing to employ American musical speech and 
how surprisingly successful some of them 
are in doing so. It is difficult to credit the 
information that hundreds of groups are scat- 
tered throughout Europe. which have as their 
sole purpose the discussion and analysis of 
American jazz phonograph records — an 
unheard-of procedure in this country, by the 
way, until very recently. Many hundreds of 
phonograph recordings have been made in 
America during the past few years solely 
for European consumption. 


Chronic viewers-with-alarm have been pre- 
dicting the death of jazz for the past twenty 
years and it is, if anything, more robust 
today than at any time in its history. It is. 
in fact, only within the past year that Amer- 
icans can be truthfully said to have even ap- 
proached Europeans in their appreciation of 
their own most characteristic and virile art- 
form. And thereby hangs a rather curious 
set of circumstances. 


Youthfully naive nation that we are, rid- 
den by fifty-seven varieties of inferiority 
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complex, yearning vaguely for we know not 
what, it did not occur to most of us that 
in our vulgar, noisy, frequently disreputable 
"jazz" we had something of genuine artistic 
value to give the world. To be sure, the 
rest of the world recognized the fact im- 
mediately, but it has taken us just twenty 
years to catch up with them in the realiza- 
tion that our significant musical éreators 
were not such worthy but dull figures as 
Ethelbert Nevin, Reginald de Koven, or Ed- 
ward: MacDowell, but rather a host of people 
(most of them hitherto unknown to the gen- 
eral public) who have been instrumental in 
making jazz the vital force that it is. 


And it took the anonymous genius who. 
about a year ago or more, first conceived the 
word “swing” as a satisfactory substitute 
for “jazz” to turn the trick. Possibly some- 
one wiser than I can fathom the reason why 
that preponderance of our population which 
either actively disliked jazz or was merely 
indifferent to it for years, now welcomes it 
with open arms under the name of “swing”. 
No student of mass psychology, I merely 
state the rather perverse facts. 


Many of the outstanding figures of the 
misty early years of jazz are now dead and 
have taken on fabulous characteristics in the 
minds of swing enthusiasts. Leon “Bix” Bei- 
derbecke was a Davenport, Iowa lad whose 
prodigious feats on the trumpet have set 
collectors to ransacking storerooms and at- 
tics from Maine to California for phono- 
eraph records (many of them long out of 
print and made by firms long out of busi- 
ness) on which he played. He died of al- 
coholism about five years ago and since then 
has become an almost legendary figure, par- 
ticularly to the younger fry. who do not re- 
call his roistering Middle Western days, or 
his later years in the East with Jean Gold- 
kette and Paul Whiteman. 


Another departed hero of the swing saga 
is Eddie Lang, born Salvatore Massara, of 
Philadelphia, who was the first one in 
America to realize that there was any other 
way to play a guitar than to strum it lightly 
as an accompanying instrument. Lang. en- 
tirely self-taught and scarcely able to read 
music, perfected a whole new technique for 
the instrument and spawned thousands of 
imitators throughout the world, all of whom 
regard his name today with something ap- 
proaching idolatry. 


Still very much among the living, al- 
though frequently rumored to be dead, is the 
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New Orleans negro trumpeter, Louis Arm- 
strong. whose utterly fantastic escapades, 
both on and off the band stand, during the 
past ten years would provide material for a 
very lively, if quite incredible, volume. So 
persistent have been reports of his death that 
on at least two occasions negro newspapers 
have announced his probable demise in front 
page headlines, only to have him bob up in 
Brussels or Tucson, Arizona, somewhat the 
worse for wear, but still able to blow the 
thirty-two high “F’s” in rapid succession for 
his famous version of Tiger Rag. Armstrong 
is familiarly known to his admirers as “OV 


Satchel Mouth”. 


The Dorsey brothers, Tom and Jimmy, who 
hail from the coal fields of Pennsylvania, 
between them play almost every instrument 
in the orchestra that’s blowable, although 
their specialties are the trombone and clar- 
inet, respectively. After free-lancing for 
years on radio programs and phonograph 
records, each today has his own bouncing 


band. 


Another pair of brothers-in-swing are Jack 
and Charlie Teagarden, of Dallas, who play 
the trombone and trumpet with fabulous pro- 
digality of tone and a superb technical 
equipment, to which they add an unerring 
sense of the true nature of swing. Still young 
in years, though veterans in their profession, 
they are presently ensconced in Papa White- 
man's haven for talented, if occasionally 
wayward, music-makers.  Parenthetically, it 
has been Whiteman’s privilege, at one time 
or another, to provide employment in his 
band for nearly every outstanding figure in 
the entire category of swing and the fact 
will rebound to his credit long after his 
more flamboyant exploits have been forgot- 
ten. 


High in popular favor at the moment is 
clarinetist Benny Goodman, of Chicago, who 
has devoted himself with an almost monastic 
singleness of purpose to the study of his in- 
strument and who, in consequence, has been 
successful in developing a swing technique 
which would have been considered impos- 
sible of attainment a few years ago. Sur- 
rounded by musicians whose ideas about 
swing are precisely the same as his own, he 
and his crack band are well on the way to 
becoming the most popular dance orchestra 
in America. 


Thomas “Fats” Waller, Brooklyn negro of 
mountainous proportions. plays the piano 


(Continued on Page 17) 


RECORD CATALOGUING 


T the last meeting of the Music Library 

Association a committee was formed for 
the purpose of working out a code on the 
cataloguing of phonograph records. It had 
been felt for a long time that a standard 
should be adopted for dealing with the many 
problems in which this work differs from 
regular library cataloguing. Letters were 
written by the committee to various librarians 
throughout the country to ascertain what 
methods are at present in use in the con- 
stantly growing group of public and univer- 
sity libraries which have record collections. 
The results of the inquiry will be brought 
before the American Library Association in 
June. 


In the course of this work certain ideas 
have developed which we would like to pres- 
ent not only to the interested librarians, but 
to the host of private collectors as well. We 
have, therefore, decided to submit the follow- 
ing questions to the readers of the American 
Music Lover, in hopes that those who spend 
time in cataloguing their records, as well as 
those who would like to do so but find the 
work tedious, will give us the benefit of 
their opinions. 


l. How do you catalogue your records? 
If you use a card file, which of the following 
entries do you make for each record? a. Com- 
poser. b. Title. c. Artist. d. Form (as Sym- 
phonies, Sonatas, etc.) e. Medium (as Violin, 
Piano, etc.) f. Any other classifications? 


Title 


From 


2. Would you use a card with various 
guide words printed on it if such a card 
could be bought cheaply? The first illustra- 
tion shows the form of a card in use at the 
Curtis Institute in Philadelphia. The word- 
ing is not necessarily to be taken as the exact 
form which would be adopted as standard. 


3. If it were possible to buy a printed 
card for a few cents, which conformed to the 
rules evolved by this committee, with each 
new record as you acquire it, would you 
avail yourself of the opportunity? If you de- 
sired to use more than one of the catalogue 
entries listed above, you could buy as many 
cards as you required and add your various 
classifications on the top line. The Library 
of Congress prints such cards for books, and 
libraries all over the country subscribe for 
as many copies as they need. Would it be 
worth while for any concern to undertake 
to supply a like service for record buyers? 


In order to give some idea of what such 
a card would be like, we reproduce herewith 
a sample from the catalogue of the Carnegie 
College Music Set. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that this is not a printed 
card but is reproduced by photolithography. 
It should be considered here for the informa- 
tion it supplies rather than for its actual ap- 
pearance. 


Will anyone who cares to reply to these 
questions kindly address Philip Miller, in 
care of the American Music Lover? 


Arrangement I JOHANN SEBASTIAN, e 
Suite rchestra No.2 
Rendered d Suite no.2, in B minor, for flute and strings 
Accompanist 1-2 Greve, Allegro 
Rondo, Bourées 1& 2 , 
Sarabande 
Reverse Polonaise 
Menuet, Bedinerie 


6 sides Columbia Set 168 (68013D-68015D) 12" 


Recommended Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam; Willem Mengelberg, 


conductor 


SCORE: Bach-Gesellschaft, Bd.31 (Breitkopf & H&rtel) 
Eulenburg 821 
l.Flute 2.0rchestra 


l.Suites 2.Rondo 
5.Polonaises 6.Minuets 


Strings 
3.Bourées 4.Sarabandes 


O 
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Overtones 


READER in the middle west furnishes 

the following anecdote: The muni- 

cipal circle of his city was crashed 
last fall by Robert Hager-Goetzl, who made 
rapid headway by admitting that back home 
he was the well known conductor Robert 
Heger. He even guest-conducted the local 
orchestra, and succeeded in getting an in- 
fluential position with an organization 
booking concerts. 


After some conversations with the new 
ereat man, in which records were discussed. 
a phonophile friend of our reader voiced a 
very definite belief to a few friends that the 
man was an imposter. Hager-Goetzl seemed 
to know far too little about Heger's records. 
He got along fairly well as far as the latter's 
HMV Wagnerian recordings went. but tripped 
over some earlier Polydors. Furthermore, 
he wanted to borrow all of the collector's 
Heger recordings about a week before he was 
to lead the orchestra! 


It turned out in a couple of months that 
the fellow was a fake. He had pretended, 
among other things. to friendship with Poldi 
Mildner, the pianist. But when she came to 
town one day to find out about a cancelled 
concert date, the spurious Heger departed 
without greetings and without goodbyes. 
It developed that he had. “rigged” the can- 
cellation, himself. (He had given out that 
it was on account of “flood conditions”. ) 


The man of records naturally feels rather 
proud that he had the chap spotted all the 
while. 


There are two important new Society al- 
bums which have just appeared in England. 
The second set of Schweitzer organ record- 
ings of Bach is composed entirely of choral 
preludes. If the standard of the first record- 
ings is maintained (and there is every reason 
to suppose that it is) these works should 
prove even more attractive than the showier 
and less profound ones in Volume One. 


The Haydn Quartet Society reaches Vol- 
ume Six, still bringing us the playing of the 
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Pro Arte Quartet. This time the artists pre- 
sent the Quartets in C major, Op. l, no. 6. 
E major, Op. no. 3, A major. Op. 55. no. 1. 
and G major, Op. 64, no. 4. 


^e ^ 
% * % 


The new historical organ anthology. Trois 
siécles de musique d'orgue, issued in France 
by Pathé, is said to be quite the finest thing 
of its kind yet attempted. Presenting, as il 
does. the works of Bach and his forerunners. 
the set fills a very definite gap in recorded 
music. 


The absence of a regular May release from 
Musicraft does not indicate any let-up in their 
activities. On the contrary. the company has 
moved into larger quarters at 10 West 47th 
St. About the middle of the month a May- 
June list will appear. containing among other 
things the Buxtehude cantata reviewed in this 
issue and a Mozart piano sonata. 


The Beethoven piano sonatas seem to be 
winning the lion's share of the recorders’ at- 
tention these days. Aside from the Schnabel 
recordings, we find both Petri and Kempff 
constantly adding to their lists of these works. 
The latest lists from the European Polydor 
Company present both Op. 110 and the cele- 
brated “Pathetique.” Op. 13. from the hands 
of the latter artist. 


An interesting pair of songs comes from 
the house of Pathé in the voice of Jean 
Planel. The selections are Chabrier’s Villa- 
nelle des petits canards and the Lamento of 
Duparc. The songs of Chabrier are rather 
rare on records, and the Lamento is among 
the less frequently recorded of Duparc. 


x E: E E 


An interesting item is the new recording 
of the Ravel Quartet, announced by Polydor. 
The artists are the Galimir Quartet. and the 
performance has the personal sanction of 
Ravel himself. who directed the recording. 





The spectre of a costume ripping apart at 
a crucial moment of a performance is one 
which haunts every young opera singer. 
Lawrence Tibbett, the eminent baritone, is 
no exception to the rule. Not merely the 
spectre but the actuality came to haunt Tib- 
bett during his early days with the California 
Opera Company. 


| He was singing the role of the dapper uncle 
in Friml’s The Firefly, and Roy Ashwell was 
b — the butler. In one scene the two had to carry 
d . an over-portly lady who was called upon to 
! =- faint dead away. She made a heavy load, 
| and the sofa to which they had to transport 
her was some distance away. En route Tib- 
bett heard that ghastly and unmistakable 
sound which indicates the ripping of trousers. 
Ashwell also had heard it, so the only ex- 
planation necessary from Tibbett was, “I 
must walk backwards.” The stout lady's 


journey was a risky one. When they reached. 


| the sofa, her weight toppled Ashwell over 
| and she fell on top of him. At that moment 
| the sofa broke down and all three fell in a 
| heap on the stage. This time Tibbett's back 
| faced the audience—and the ensuing laughter 
stopped the show completely. 


M 
wv 


A lady called up the record department 

in a leading dry goods store in Portland, 

l Oregon, the other day, asking the salesgirl 

| if she had a copy of Bach's Little fugue, per- 

| formed by Stokowski on a twelve-inch Victor 
record. 


After a wait of ten minutes the record girl 
returned to the phone and said: “I’m sorry, 
Madame, but I can't give you the Little Fugue 
on a twelve-inch record, but I can let you 
have more for less money, as the Big fugue 
is recorded on a ten-inch disc.” 








JAZZ BY ANY OTHER NAME... 
(Continued from Page 14) 


-with incomparable zest and sparkle and 
punctuates his keyboard pyrotechnics with an 
amazing assortment of roguish asides, shouts 
and exhortations. 


Edward “Duke” Ellington, Washington 
—negro. is, among all individuals born of the 
jazz movement, the one to whom the word 
"genius" might with most justice be ap- 
plied. An excellent pianist and the leader 
of the most remarkable jazz oichestra in 
existence, he is, above all else, a composer, 





in whose works the woes and aspirations of 
the American negro have found their most 
vivid and moving expression. Ellington can 
and does say more in three minutes of trench- 
ant blues than do most of his concert-hall 
contemporaries in hours of bombastic, futile 
heaven-storming. 


The list of colorful, picturesque figures in 
the pageant of swing is virtually endless. 
It may be thought that one is taking too seri- 
ously the efforts of what are, after all, mere- 
ly orchestra musicians, albeit exceptionally 
talented ones. But it must be understood that 
the very essence of the entire jazz movement 
is improvisation, and the distinction, the spe- 
cial genius possessed by these men and 
countless others of almost equal importance 
lies not in the superior skill with which they 
perform, precisely, music which lias already 
been written, but rather in the superior qual- 
ity of their “hot” choruses — so termed with 
perfect accuracy, since they are conceived 
and played in the white heat of pure inspira- 
tion, fantastic variations upon a theme, with 
a blaze of polyphony at the end. It is all a 
reduction of music to its simplest, most vital 
ingredients, a completely American art-form 
for better or worse, a thoroughly dynamic 
man-sized expression of life as it is lived in 
our fair land, this year of grace 1937. 


A NEW NOTE IN RECORDS 


Music of the masters — unusual recordings 
— for connoisseurs, artists, students — 
music lovers. 


SINGET DEM HERRN 


Cantata by 


DIETRICH BUXTEHUDE 


(Ethel Luening, soprano; Joseph Reilich, 
violin; Sterling Hunkins, cello; : Ernst 
Victor Wolff, harpsichord.) 


One twelve-inch record 


Reviews of last month's list: 


ee 
ER 


. excitingly novel material . . . whets 
the appetite for more.'' 


— The American Music Lover 


''Genius went into the making of the 
MUSICRAFT April record list.’’ 


—Aaron Stein - The N. Y. Post 


'"The latest MUSICRAFT output justifies 
its purpose in an extremely interesting re- 
lease of music by Buxtehude, Handel, and 
three sons of Johann Sebastian Bach.'' 


—Frances Boardman 
St. Paul Pioneer Press 


Ask Your Dealer For Our List 


MUSICRAFT 10 W. 47th ST. 
mos New York, 


N.Y. 
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The Library Shelf 


A BOOK OF THE SYMPHONY, by B. H. 
Haggin. Oxford University Press, New 


York. Price $5.00. 


HIS book differs from the usual run of 
works addressed to the lay music lover. 
The principal melodies of 34 symphonies by 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Brahms, Tschai- 
kowsky and Franck are presented here in 
musical notation and the reader is instructed 
how to find them on records with the aid of 
a ruler that comes with the volume. Mr. Hag- 
ein indicates the precise point on a disc. to 
a fraction of a sixteenth of an inch, where 
the “development” of a piece in sonata form 
occurs, where the trio of a minuet begins and 
ends, and so on. I know of no better way 
whereby the listener who cannot read music 
may learn to identify the larger formal divi- 
sions of a symphonic movement. 


While the book is valuable in this respect, 
it arouses misgivings in others. The author 
takes pains to show the order of the themes 
within the sections of.a movement. It would 
seem that anyone owning a recording of a 
symphony would soon become familiar with 
this order, without the assistance of a book. 
But if we grant that the book will hasten the 
acquisition of this knowledge, the question 
arises, just what is learned by knowing that 
phrase No. 1 leads to No. 2, which is ex- 
tended and followed by No. 3? Form is not 
a matter of numbering motives; it is rather 
a question of the function of those motives 
in the general scheme. And to this function 
the author devotes a minimum of attention. 


Closely related to the problem of function 
is that of harmony. It is unfortunate that Mr. 
Haggin, with the capacities in mind of the 
musical amateur who is unable to read music. 
felt compelled to omit this essential subject. 


The introductory remarks on musical form 
in general and that of the symphony in par- 
ticular are clear and informative. Less com- 
mendable, however, are the comments that 
preface the works of each composer. The au- 
thor speaks, for example, of the “cloying 
sweetness” in the slow movement of Brahms’ 
C minor Symphony. A book written for the 
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instruction of the plain music lover is surely 
no place for highly questionable personal 
opinions of this sort. 


—N. B. 


HOT DISCOGRAPHY: by Charles Lelaunay. 
Jazz Hot, 15, Rue du Conservatoire, Paris 
— 9e, 1936. Price 20 Francs. 


OOKS on hot jazz (which is now known 
under the alias of swing music) are 
eradually approaching a number more nearly 
in proportion to the world's interest in the 
subject. They have been slow in coming but 
fortunately for the thousands who are con- 
stantly searching for information about their 
pet interest, the books which have appeared 
are all written or compiled by recognized 
authorities on the subject. Hugues Panassié’s 
Hot Jazz and Hilton R. Schleman's Rhythm 
on Record are excellent examples. 


M. Charles Delaunay is Hugue Panassié's 
associate. Together they edit what is prob- 
ably the only magazine in the world devoted 
exclusively to hot jazz: Jazz Hot. It is not 
only a magazine rich in authoritative articles 
and record reviews but it is also unique in 
that it is published in two languages: French 
and English. M. Delaunay contributes a num- 
ber of well written discussions which are 
quite plainly based on knowledge and ex- 
perience of many years' standing, as well as 
many striking drawings of musicians. 


Hot Discography is further evidence of the 
depth and extent of M. Delaunay's knowl- 
edge. The book begins with three forewords 
by Hugues and Lucienne Panassié, Henri 
Bernard, and the author. These, in accord- 
ance with the method initiated in the maga- 
zine Jazz Hot, are in French and English. 
The rest of the book is in the form of an 
encyclopedia of musicians, orchestra person- 


nels, and records in somewhat the same man-. 


ner as Schleman’s Rhythm on Record with 
this important difference: M. Delaunay’s book 
is not as all-embracing as Mr. Schleman’s, 
but it is much more thorough and complete in 
those features which M. Delaunay has chosen 
as highlights in the history of jazz and jazz 


t 





of any particular record. The chapters de- 


recording. A quotation from the foreword 
will serve to show the scope of the book: 
“There are certain historical or artistic move- 
ments whose far-off origins and evolution 
have remained obscure for want of the neces- 
sary documentation . . . 


“In our times, Jazz . . . has an extremely 
rich documentation, thanks to records... But 


. up till now no one has attempted a system- 


atic study of the whole of this recorded pro- 
duction which gives us a musical documenta- 


tion beyond all our hopes, but which, un- 


fortunately, is offered to the public in the 
greatest disorder, as dictated by chance . . . 
In lifting the veil on most of the recordings 
made up till now by the great hot orches- 
tras and in giving names of the musicians 
who played in them, our aim has been to 
make it easy from now on to follow the solo- 
ists in their wanderings, to study the develop- 
ment of their style, and to discover what in- 
fluence they have exerted and what influences 
have affected them.... " 


"The very plan of our classification might 
eive rise to certain misgivings. An alpha- 
betical order offered certain advantages. but 
the nature of our study, considering as it does 
chronological order as far as possible. ren- 
dered it utterly insufficient. Here is the plan 
which we have adopted: 


4^]. The Ancestors of Hot Style who pre- 
pared the way for: 


*9. The Great Soloists, who established: 


“3. The Great Regular Orchestras, and: 
“4. The Orchestras Got Together Special- 
ly for recording. 


“5. Varus." 


In our opinion, M. Delaunay has succeeded 
in his intentions most admirably. His book is 
a valuable reference piece to which one feels 
one may turn with confidence to learn a per- 
sonnel, a record number, a matrix number, 
a recording date, a pseudonym, or an artist 


voted to Louis Armstrong and Duke Ellington 
are exceptionally valuable for their complete- 
ness. 

—Enzo Archetti. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Mr. Peter Hugh Reed, Editor, 


American Music Lover. 
Dear Mr. Reed: 


Your article in the January issue and Mr. Chap- 
man’s in this month’s number about needles, should 
provoke the beginning of the battle of Steel vs. 
Fibre in this country which has raged so long in 
England. 


Mr. Chapman seems so well informed about 
needles and sound reproduction in general, that it 
is incredible that he could have made an error in 
statements about tone compensation, unless it was 
a mental slip. He states: “Many well designed ma- 
chines include automatic compensation as part of 
the volume control in order to decrease the higher 
frequencies less as the overall volume is decreased.” 
It is just the reverse. If we have a definite volume 
of 1000 cycles at say, an intensity level of 100 D. B. 
and then decrease the frequency, it will be neces- 
sarv to increase the volume as the frequency iš 
lowered, in order for the ear to report a sensation 
of constant volume. At a frequency from 3000 to 
4000 cycles a much lower volume can be heard 
than at other frequencies, especially the lower 
ones. For the extreme low frequencies much greater 
volume is required, before they can be heard. 


The reason for this is that the human ear is more 
sensitive to high frequencies than to low ones. 
Therefore, when an incompensated volume control 
is turned down, it is the low frequencies that dis- 
appear first. This can be proven by decreasing the 
volume during a broadcast on record-playing, and 
walking away from the reproducer. The farther 
away you are the less low frequencies you hear; if 
you then approach the speaker, you will hear more 
low notes, and if you place your ear directly in 
front of the speaker, you will hear even the lowest 
frequencies. 


In order to reduce the volume of the high fre- 
quencies more rapidly than that of the low, volume 
controls have been devised, which are tuned to pass 
high frequencies. At the first tap a certain amount 
of the high frequency energy is taken off through 
a tuned circuit. The remainder of the high fre- 
quences pass further down the resistor when more 
of them are by-passed into the second branch. This 
process can be repeated almost indefinitely, and of 
course the ideal volume control would be con- 
tinually compensated, but this is hardly practical. 
A volume control with three points of compensation 
gives very satisfactory results. 


Still further evidence that the human ear can- 
not stand as great volume of high frequencies as 
low ones, can be demonstrated by the fact that prac- 
tically every radio or coin-box phonograph one 
hears, is as you described the effect in your article 
on needles in the January issue, “They turned it 
(the tone control) to the lowest ebb and listened 
to a production of tubby, flabby, bass tones." 


Kindest regards, 


AUGUST ZIMMERMAN. 


Baltimore, Md. April 7, 1937. 
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RCA Victor Phonograph Radio Model 15U, De luxe 15-tube, automatic 
phonograph radio with Dynamic Amplifier and Magic Voice. Brings 
you the very finest in radio and record reproduction. Exquisite cabinet 
is the most convenient ever designed for record playing. 


RCA Victor Record Player, 
$18.50. Plays Victor Records 
through any modern AC radio. 
Plays both 10 and 12-inch 
records. 





Listen to "Magic Key of RCA” every Sunday 2 to 3 P. M., E.S.T. NBC Blue Network 








give you their interpretation of 
_ Tschaikowsky s 
Pathétique 


Symphony No. 6 in B Minor 
VICTOR HIGHER FIDELITY RECORDINGS BY 


THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


Eugene Ormandy, Conductor 


Victor Album M-337 - $10.00 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Serge Koussevitzky, Conductor 


Victor Album M-85 - $10.00 





The greatest musicians and orchestras in the world today are in America . 


Almost all of them record exclusively for Victor. Victor Higher Fidelity Records 
are made to last a lifetime. 


NATIONAL MUSIC WEEK, MAY 2 to 9 
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VICTOR RECORDS 


A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 








Record Notes and Reviews 


Reviewers in This Issue: A. P. De Weese, William Kozlenko, Philip Miller, 
Julian Morton Moses and Peter Hugh Reed 


ORCHESTRAL 


BACH: Suites, No. 3, in D major; and No. 4. 
in D major; played by the Busch Chamber 
Players, direction of Adolf Busch. Victor 
Set M-339, five discs, price $7.50. 


HE mere fact that it brings to completion 

the Busch series of Bach Suites is sufficient 
recommendation for Victor Set M-339. What 
Mr. Reed has said in connection with the 
release of the first two suites, and what Mr. 
Kozlenko has to say elsewhere in this issue. 
will speak for both the music and the re- 
cording. 


I would only add that, though in these two 
suites Bach has undertaken to do very much 
the same thing twice, and that with a very 
similar orchestral body and in the very same 
key, the five records make extraordinarily 
good continuous listening because of the in- 
finite detail which he has worked into his 
music. There can be no question of the 
superiority of this recording over previous 
issues of the third suite (though I, for one. 
would like the celebrated Air played less 
slowly) if only because of the intimacy of 
the small group of players. This and the 
set which preceded it will certainly take rank 
among the important recordings of the year. 


—P. M. 


% % x 3t 


BERLIOZ: Le carnaval romain — Overture: 
played by the London Philharmonic Or- 


chestra, direction of Sir Thomas Beecham. 
Columbia disc, No. 68921-D, price $1.50. 


E monthly Beecham release this time 

brings us an oft-recorded favorite. As 
usual, Sir Thomas succeeds in putting the 
rivals out of the running, for if any of the 
earlier versions of the Roman Carnival can 
compare with this virtuoso performance, I 
have never heard the right ones. In clarity 
of playing and recording this disc is a model. 
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This overture was originally intended as 
the prelude to the second act of the opera 
Benvenuto Cellini, and the thematic material 
is taken from that work. It is a happy hunt- 
ing ground for musical educators, not only 
because of its masterly orchestration, but be- 
cause it can be used to illustrate such things 
as the canon and the saltarello. These fea- 
tures stand out magnificently in this re- 
cording. 


—P. M. 


* % x % 


RICHARD STRAUSS: Don Juan - Tone 
Poem, played by the London Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, Fritz Busch, conducting. 
Two Victor discs, Nos. 11983-84, price 
$3.00. 


T is heartening to note the appearance 
of the name of Fritz Busch on records. 
This distinguished and able conductor should 
be heard more often. for his interpretations 
are marked always by brilliant musicianship 
and the careful espousal of the most poetic 
qualities. His performance of this popular 
Richard Strauss opus reveals but one salient 
characteristic: he can take an established 
war-horse, as it were. and do so many re- 
markable things with it (not by alchemy but 
rather by study and understanding) that it 
veritably becames a Pegasus of triumph. 


The tone-poem Don Juan emerges in a new 
guise. His discovery and concentration. his 
emphasis and conducting of points in the 
score bring to our attention qualities in the 
music always hidden or obscured by less 
understanding conductors. 


Historically, this is one of Strauss’ most 
popular and important works. Written in the 
flush of his creative youth, it still remains 
a pinnacle of orchestral color and brilliance. 


Need I say more than that it is a recording 
worth having? Together with its fine musi- 
cal qualities, the mechanical perfection is 


remarkable. 
—W. K. 
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TSCHAIKOWSKY: Symphony No. 6 in B 
minor, Opus 74, (Pathét:que); played by 
Philadelphia Symphony, direction Eugene 
Ormandy. Victor set M-337, five discs, 
price $10.00. 


()RMANDY'S performance of the Pathe- 

tique is distinguished by its clarity of 
line and freedom from excess. The music is 
allowed to speak for itself; its implications 
are defined but not unduly accented. It is the 
playing of a great orchestra, its superb co- 
ordination and collective virtuosity, which 
pleases us in this performance. The conductor 
is there. holding the reins firmly, yet not 
tautly, directing yet not forcing or sentimen- 
talizing the changing moods of the music. 
Every voice is distinct — note the clarifica- 
tion of line in the dark-hued opening, the 
avoidance of diffusion in the development 
section of the first movement and in the 
sombre last movement, where diffusion is too 
often accompanied by theatrical excess. 


This is not an exciting reading of Tschai- 
kowsky's most notable symphonic contribu- 
tion. It lacks, for example, the Slavic fire and 
stress of Koussevitzy's earlier recording. 
On the other hand, however, it has more 
warmth, more fervor than the Gallic Gau- 
bert brought to his performance. 


Ormandy surely disproves the contention 
that the Philadelphia Orchestra cannot sound 
as well under another conductor as it does 
under Stokowski. 


The recording here is rich and sonorous 
with a wide frequency range. The string tone 
is excellent, brilliant without being shrill and 
attenuated, and the percussion is equitably 
reproduced. 


T pH m 
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GRANADOS: Goyescas, Intermezzo, and 
Danzas Espanolas, No. 6 (Rondalla Ara- 
gonesa), played by the Madrid Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by E. F. Arbos. Co- 
lumbia 68923-D, price $1.50. 


BECAUSE the only available orchestral ver- 

sion of the /ntermezzo has hitherto been 
an odd side filler in a big set, Columbia has 
now released it, coupled with another Grana- 
dos composition. Goyescas, the first Spanish 
grand opera to be performed in the United 
States (the world premiére was at the Met- 
ropolitan in 1916), was based on a series 
of piano pieces. The Intermezzo includes 
several of the themes in the opera. The 
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playing ‘here of the Madrid orchestra is 
superb, especially the.breadth and sonority 
of the 'cellos and the power of the violins. 


The Rondalla Aragonesa was arranged by 
Lamonte de Grignon from Granados’ set of 
twelve Spanish dances for piano. The ron- 
dalla, as defined in the dictionaries, is a kind 
of serenade. This one is languorous, and 
provides the orchestra with fine chances for 
sweeping accelerandi and crescendi. 


The recording is powerful and life-like. 


—A. P. D. 
* * * * 


WOLF-FERRARI: Jewels of the Madonna, 
Dance of the Camorristi, and LECUONA: 
Malagueña, played by the Boston "Pops" 
Orchestra, conducted by Arthur Fiedler. 
10 inch Victor 4330, price $1.00. 


HE Dance oj the Camorristi, found near 

the end of Act 3 of the opera, is a sure-fire 
number. As the score directs, it is an orgy 
in Apache style, with a wild crescendo of 
reckless, even cruel, sensuality. The “Pops” 
men play it lustily. 


The Malagueña, an orchestration of the 
final part of Ernesto Lecuona’s pianoforte 
Suite Andalusia, has the sharp rhythmic life 
of all good modern Spanish music. The 
malaguena, as the name implies, hails from 
Malaga; it is in 3/8 time, generally slow 
and sensuous. The orchestra shows its de- 
light in the playing. 


—A. P. D. 


Fantasia on Norwegian Folk Songs, played 
by the Norwegian Light Symphony Or- 
chestra, conducted by Ingebret Haaland. 


Columbia 7339-M, price $1.25. 


HIS Fantasia, put together by Springer, 

and arranged by the conductor Haaland, 
is an engaging novelty in the field of salon 
music. The folk songs are united by means 
of simple interludes. The sad Wrong Way 
Song passes on to the pert Paul His Hens 
(much like the familiar A B C song), and 
then to the tender / Know a Little Lass. In 
the Church is modal, and O, Lonley Times 
is a brisk dance. The tunes are simple, the 
harmonies conventional. Strings and piano 
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predominate in the orchestra. The record- 
ing 1s smooth. 


—A. P. D. 


Hungarian Caprice and Two Guitars, played 
by Armando di Piramo and his Orchestra. 
10 inch Columbia 280-M, price 75c. 


ARMANDO di Piramo, conductor of a pop- 

ular Italian orchestra, leads his men in 
dashing performances of two gypsy airs, both 
arranged by A. Ferraris. The Hungarian 
Caprice seems to be a potpourri of gypsy 
tunes. Two Guitars, an identical twin of 
Black Eyes, is sentimental, with flexible 
rhythms. The recording is full. 


—A. P. D. 


* * * * 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


J. €. F. BACH: Quartet No. 1, in E flat 
major; played by the Perole String Quar- 
tet (Joseph Coleman, Max Hollander, Lil- 
lian Fuchs, Ernst Silberstein). Musicraft 
disc, No. 1003, price $1.50. 


JOHANN Christoph Friedrich Bach is known 

to record collectors only by a delightful 
trio for flute, violin and harpsichord (Colum- 
bia 68210-D) and one movement of a quartet 
which was used as a filler in the French 


Columbia recording of the Debussy quartet. 


This record, then, will come as a distinct 
novelty and a surprise, since the music it 
brings us is altogether lovely. One wonders 
how such a work can have lain so long un- 
noticed, and how many more there are yet 
to be discovered. Not the least feature of the 
writing of the Quartet is the instrumental 
texture, which is far more pliable than that 
of many well-known works of Haydn. For 
erace it need offer no apology to Mozart; 
and the sheer beauty of the weaving parts 


in the slow movement recalls certain passages 


of Johann Sebastian himself. 


The Perole Quartet play the work for us 
as though full of the great news they bring, 
and the recording marks a tremendous ad- 
vance over their previous effort. This disc 
has a richness and fullness which was lacking 
in the Mozart Quartet recently issued. 


—P. M. 
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MOZART: Quintet in A Major for strings 
and clarintet (K. 581), played by the Roth 
Quartet and Simeon Bellison, clarinetist. 
4 12-inch records, Columbia Set 293, price 
$6. 


OLUMBIA thought it time to bring out an 

up-to-date recording of this great quintet. 
and chose for the performers the ever ad- 
mirable Roth Quartet and Simeon Bellison, 
first clarinetist of the New York Philhar- 
monic. 


The Quintet was composed especially for 
clarinetist Anton Stadler shortly before Cosi 
fan Tutti, in September 1789; and Mozart 
took special pleasure in adding his favorite 
woodwind to the strings. Bellison gets all 
of the instrument's characteristic warmth and 
color, and blends it sensitively with the 
strings, without ever becoming squawky. 


The Quintet deserves the various phrases 
that Nohl, in his Life of Mozart, applies to 
it—“love and sweetness,” “sweet longing." 
“pure innocence,” “unalloyed happiness." 
“all joys.” “poetry of life and sound,” “peace. 
joy, and happiness”. Yet despite these sen- 
timents, the music sounds fresh and unbur- 
dened. The second part of the Minuet, re- 
sembling a Tirolese dance, is particularly 
attractive. 


The recording is clear after sufficient play- 
ing to wear through the fuzziness that the 
surface varnish carries with it. 


—A. P. D. 


x E E E 


PADEREWSKI: Théme Varié (Op. 16. No. 
3), played by the Stradivarius String 
Quartet. Columbia 68933-D, price $1.50. 


N his younger days Paderewski composed 
prolifically. The Théme Varié dates from 
his middle twenties. The piece has an in- 
gratiating melody, and shows creative ease 
and a facile mastery of contrapuntal writing. 
Alfred Pochon, former second violin of the 
Flonzaley Quartet, and now a member of 
the Stradivarius Quartet, worked with the 
composer in making this good string arrange- 
ment. The Stradivarius men play suavely 
and the recording is excellent. This disc 
makes a worthwhile addition to the small 
number of Paderewski's compositions now on 


records. 
—A. P. D. 
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RESPIGHI: Old Italian airs and lute dances 
— Italiana; Aria di corte; Siciliana; Pas- 
sacaglia; played by the Quartetto di Roma 
(Zuccarini, Montelli, Perini, Silva). Two 
Victor discs, Nos. 12019-12020, price $3. 


HERE are two possible good excuses for a 
transcription: that it adds something to 
the music as we have it in the original form 
(and of course does no violence to its spirit), 
or that it brings to us something which, be- 
cause of the rarity of its medium, we would 
otherwise miss. I think that in the case of the 
Antiche danze ed arie per liuto, which Res- 
pighi arranged from various sixteenth cen- 
tury composers, both excuses may be offered. 


The suite presented on these two discs is 
the third group of these old gems which the 
composer unearthed and dressed up for our 
delight. Originally intended for string orches- 
tra, these dances were first performed at the 
Conservatorie in Milan, January, 1932. under 
the direction of the composer. One of Res- 
pighi's last tasks was the reduction of the 
ensemble for string quartet, and in this final 
form they reach us first on records. 


At the risk of seeming captious I must ex- 
press a regret that the names of the original 
composers are not given on the record labels. 
Surely these forgotten men (or those of them 
whose very names have not been lost) deserve 
at least this belated honor. Here, then, is the 
information: the /taliana with which the suite 
opens is anonymous; the Aria di corte is by 
G. B. Besardo; the Siciliana is anonymous; 
the Passacaglia is the work of one Poncalli. 


The transcribing has been done in a taste- 
ful and unassuming manner. Respighi has 
been content to let the music do its own 
speaking, and the only “effects” he has made 
are in imitation of the lute. The Quartetto di 
Roma, all, I understand, friends of the com- 
poser, carry out this point of view, and play 
in an impersonal manner appropriate to the 
music. 


—P. M. 
HARPSICHORD 


BACH: Partita No. 2, in C minor; played by 
Yella Pessl. Two Columbia discs, Nos. 
68917-D, 68918-D, price $3.00. 


ITH three of the six Partitas for Clavier 
unrecorded, it seems rather a shame that 


the second should be duplicated at this time, 
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even though the new version brings us the 
music played on the more authentic harpsi- 
chord. It is a cause for regret too because the 
earlier discs contain the superlative playing 
of Harold Samuel, and constitute a kind of 
memorial to his artistry. This fact makes the 
choice a difficult one, even to those whose 
natural preference would be for the harpsi- 
chord. One can hardly blame Miss Pessl. 
however, for wanting to record what is prob- 
ably the finest of the partitas, and it is cer- 
tainly no overstatement to say that she has 
never played better. 


A comparison of the two recordings fails 
to lead to any very definite conclusions. Miss 
Pess| does not have the same breeziness nor 
the offhand manner which used to create the 
inimitable informality of a Samuel recital, 
and which is unmistakably present in his re- 
cording of the Partita. But she plays with 
fine taste and style, using the varied resources 
of her instrument without exaggeration and 
without allowing their use to degenerate into 
mere display. It is because of these effects 
that, all other things being equal, I prefer 
this musie played on the harpsichord. 


—P. M. 


PIANO 


CARL PHILIPP EMANUEL BACH: Sonata 
in G major (No. 1 from second collection 
“fuer Kenner und Liebhaber" Wq. 56); 
played by Ernst Victor Wolff. Musicraft 
disc, No. 1012, price $1.50. 


HIS recording should rightfully be consid- 

ered with the Wilhelm Friedemann Bach 
Sonata reviewed last month, and the Johann 
Christoph Friedrich Bach Quartet noted else- 
where in this issue. Musicraft is celebrating 
with these three discs a kind of festival of 
the music of the sons of Bach. 


Carl Philipp Emanuel was the most noted 
member of the family in his own time, his 
fame easily outshining that of his father. He 
has come down in history as the father of the 
modern sonata, though there is room for some 
dispute as to his claim to that title. In any 
case he did write numerous piano sonatas 
which are better known by reputation than 
by performance. This disc brings us the first 
complete recording of one of these sonatas, 
though Harold Samuel contributed a couple 
of movements to the. Columbia History. 


This sonata is rather stiffer and more 
formal than that of Wilhelm Friedemann, 
though there are some curious rhythmic ef- 
fects in the opening Allegretto, and the transi- 
tions between the movements are rather 
abrupt. The final Allegro is a rather hoppity 
affair with less, one feels, of inspiration than 
the two movements which precede it. 


Such music can be easily killed by a dull 
performance, and it is a pleasure to say that 
this does not happen here. Dr. Wolff plays 
with the same clarity and relish which we 
noted in the Wilhelm Friedemann Sonata: 
and, as was the case with that recording, the 
plano reproduction meets present day stand- 
ards. 


—P. M. 


* * % * 


BACH: English Suite, No. 3, in G Minor, 
played by Alexander Borovsky, piano, 
Brunswick-Polydor Set No. 6; three 10- 

. inch records, $3.50. 


MOZART: Variations in B Flat Major 
(K. 500), played by Alexander Borovsky, 
piano. Brunswick-Polydor 95047, 12-inch 
record, $1.50. 


E welcome the reappearance of Bruns- 

wick-Polydor recordings on the market. 
They have always been noted for interesting 
repressings from their Polydor lists and. 
with this in mind, there is a promise of many 
interesting and worthwhile items to come. 


Mr. Borovsky is an able musician with no 
startling or exceptional merits. There is a 
turgid manner about his playing which seems 
to discourage his listeners. His presentation 
of Bach's English Suite is a case in point. 
One wonders why the music sounds so ex- 
ceedingly dull — this music which, in es- 
sence, is so full of life and vivacity. Yet, 
under Mr. Borovsky's fingers, nothing ex- 
cept notes emerges. Can it be because he 
uses the pedals to an excessive degree? Per- 
haps. Whatever the reason, we are not likely 
to get excited over his performance of this 
Suite or Mozart's immensely charming Piano 
Variations. 

—VW. K. 


x * * 


BACH: French Suite, No. 5; played by Wil- 
helm Kempff, piano. Brunswick-Polydor 
disc. No. B-P. 95040, price $1.50. 


E have long been in need of a commend- 
able recording of this brilliant Suite by 
Bach. That this need is now fulfilled speaks 


well of the artist performing and the fine re- 
cording. One can quarrel with certain of Wil- 
helm Kempff's tempi (particularly of the 
gigue, which he takes at a terrific speed, 
and not to his advantage, for several errors 
creep in), though one cannot quarrel with 
his musicianship and feeling of the work 
itself. 


There is a sturdiness about Kempff's play- 
ing that is appealing to all grades of listen- 
ers. He has poetic feeling as well as mas- 
culine strength and one surmises, not without 
some basis of credence, that this is the way 
Bach himself. had he a modern pianoforte 
at his disposal, would have played this work. 


The record is, at first heading, rather gar- 
ish; but, after several repeated playings, its 
brilliance becomes clearer. 


—W.K 


CHOPIN: Piano music, including Nocturnes 
in D flat major, Op. 27 and E flat major, 
Op. 9, No. 2; Mazurkas in B minor, Op. 
33, No. 4 and F flat major, Op. 50, No. 2; 
Waltzes in A flat major, Op. 42 and C 
sharp minor, Op. 64, No. 2; Preludes, Op. 
28, No. 6, 3 and 7; Chant Polonaise No. 1 
(arr. Liszt); played by Moritz Rosenthal. 
Victor Set M-338, price $8.00. 


MR. REED'S review of this interesting set 

has been delayed. We shall, therefore, 
have to wait for a detailed analysis of the 
recordings. The release is a timely one, for 
Moritz Rosenthal, the grand old man of the 
piano and one of the few remaining pupils 
of Liszt, has been again demonstrating to 
American audiences that he still possesses his 
old fire and dazzling technique. The album 
gives us a good cross-section of the works 
of Chopin, with Liszt’s inevitable arrange- 
ment of The Maiden’s Wish thrown in for 
good measure. Admirers of Rosenthal will 
find the set absolutely necessary, and Chopin 
collectors who do not object to duplications 
(and most Chopin collectors do not) will 
want it, too. 


—P. M. 


* * i * 


WEBER: /nvitation to the Dance, played by 
Ignatz Friedman, pianist. Columbia 68920. 
D, price $1.50. 


[GNAZ Friedman, the great Polish pianist, 
pupil and assistant of Leschetizky, rejoins 


the long list of recorders of the Invitation to 
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the Dance. He plays it with a fine romantic 
feeling, as if he had in mind the popular 
visual conception of this piece — a young 
couple, he bold, she shy, finally joining in 
the dance. 


The sound engineers have captured the 
unusually smooth legato and the velvety melt- 
ing tones of the treble, along with the un- 
common precision of the left hand. This 
is a first rate piano recording of an old 
favorite. 


—A. P. D. 


i * * * 


POULENC: Deux novelettes pour piano — 
No. l in C major, No. 2 in B flat major, 
and Caprice pour piano ( d'aprés le final 
du “Bal masqué’); played by Francis 
Poulenc. Columbia disc, No. 689119-D, 
price $1.50. | 


AST month I had occasion to celebrate the 
musical wit of Eric Satie, and now it 
falls to my lot to hail his natural successor, 
Francis Poulenc: Of course Poulenc is a 
musician of more varied moods than was 
Satie. but he has quite as powerful a genius 
for the amusing. Here is a record to delight 
seekers after the unusual in modern music. 


The two Novelettes were published in 1930, 
and the sharpness of their contrast presents 
one of the most delightful strokes I have met 
with in many a day. The first is an extremely 
sweet and simple little piece. in influence 
suggesting the early Faure. It is dedicated to 
*Ma tante Liénard." and seems quite the ap- 
propriate thing to write for one's aunt. The 
second Novelette, inscribed to Louis Laloy, 
is. after this. startlingly modern and full of 
trick rhythms and surprising effects. Though 
no two pieces could be further apart than 
these, the composer maintains throughout a 
marvelous pianism. and every note of his 
music sounds. 


The Caprice shows a strong American in- 
fluence. The label tells us that this work is 
“after the finale of the Bal masqué,” but | 
have not been able to find out just what that 
means. This music could hardly stem from 
Verdi or Auber, and I find no work of this 
name among Poulencs own compositions. 
But wherever the themes come from. they 
emerge here as a kind of a cake-walk and 
contrasting habanera. 


M. Poulenc is an able pianist with a rather 
nervous style of playing which suits his com- 
positions admirably. The recording is good. 


—P. M. 
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VIOLIN 


VIVALDI-BUSCH: Suite in A Major for 
violin and piano, played by Heifetz and 
Arpad Sandor. Victor, ten inch disc, 1610, 


$1.50. 


ERE is an interesting experiment, if one 

wishes to try it. Nathan Milstein, who is 
no mean fiddler in his own right, recorded 
this Suite (listed in the Columbia catalogue 
as a Sonata) as arranged by Ferdinand 
David, an eminent violinist of the nineteenth 
century. Heifetz plays this work in a ver- 
sion by Adolph Busch, the distinguished 
German violinist. The experiment is simply 
this: listen to the two different arrangements, 
and you will get an amazing exhibition of 
difference in temperaments, style and mu- 
sicianship. 


The David version is, to the present writer, 
much more exciting. Milstein takes the Gigue 
in a faster tempo. But the rapidity is more 
in keeping with the style of this gay old 
dance. Heifetz lingers over it, drawing it 
out a little bit more. But his playing is truly 
superb. It shows that he is concerned more 
with emphasizing its essential musical quali- 
ties; while Milstein plays the work with 
greater verve, boyishness and enthusiasm. 


In any case, one cannot go wrong in 
owning either version or both. The record- 
ing is excellent. Mr. Arpad Sandor deports 
himself ably as the accompanist. 

—W. K. 


% % % it 


WEBER: Sonata for Violin and Piano, No. 
3; RAVEL: Pièce en Forme d Habanera; 
and SCRIABIN: Study in Thirds, played 
by Joseph Szigeti, with Nikita Magaloff 
at the piano. Columbia 68922-D, price 
$1.50. 


@ZIGETI plays the complete third sonata for 

piano and violin in D minor (Op. 13), 
but he makes many changes in the score. He 
plays with his customary crispness and exact- 
itude, and Magaloff gives a neat and fleet 
accompaniment. The Rondo is the same that 
Piatigorsky has already recorded. The music 
is easy to listen to, but not to play. 


Ravel wrote his Pièce en Forme d Haban- 
era in 1907 as a vocalise. Leduc made the 
violin transcription. The music has all the 
insinuations proper to a habanera, a dance 
du ventre which was brought by the negroes 





from Africa to Cuba, and then transported 
to Spain. 


The Scriabin Study in Thirds, arranged 
by Szigeti from the piano Etude Op. 8, No. 
10, is a vehicle for the violinist’s accurate 
and brilliant double-stopping. 


The recording is excellent. 


—A. P. D. 


VIOLA 


HINDEMITH: Sonata for viola, Op. 25. No. 
1; played by Paul Hindemith, unaccom- 
panied. Three ten-inch Columbia discs, 
Nos. 17083-D, 17084-D, S-17085-D (the 
last side blank), price $2.75. 


T was a fortunate day for players of the 
viola when Paul Hindemith decided to 
make their instrument his special study. For 
viola literature has never been too plentiful, 
and the efforts of most virtuosi to add to it 
have generally taken the form of transcrip- 
tions. In Hindemith, for once, we find a first 
rate virtuoso who is at the same time one 
of the leading composers of the day. 


Unaccompanied sonatas for stringed instru- 
ments are also something of a rarity; only 
those of Johann Sebastian Bach have achieved 
anything like a general recognition. This fact 
is certainly unfair to Max Reger and Eugen 
Ysaye, whose violin solo sonatas deserve to 
be heard, but it remains none the less true. 
This Hindemith recording would serve a 
double purpose if it were to call attention to 
such neglected works. 


Speaking of the chamber works of Hinde- 
mith, Cobbett’s Encyclopedia says, “The un- 
accompanied sonatas are not well known, and 
scarcely suitable for concert performance. 
They were designed for the enjoyment of the 
player in intimate surroundings.” This esti- 
mate leaves out of consideration the sensi- 
tive listener, and also the phonograph. There 
are a respectable number of people to whom 
this music will have its appeal; and modern 
science has provided the means of bringing 
it to them. 


This sonata was written in 1923. In it we 
recognize again the sure hand of the master 
who writes from a definite urge. One could 
spend hours in study of the musical and in- 
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strumental structure of the work, but I feel 
that such a procedure is scarcely necessary. 
The important fact is that the music soars, 
and we who listen have only to soar with it. 
The variety of moods is remarkable consider- 
ing the economy of the medium. There is a 
note of protest in the first movement, serene 
calm in the second, irony in the third and a 
rather sombre atmosphere in the finale. 


Hindemith's playing must be an eternal 
joy to all save his fellow violists, who can 
but turn green with envy. He handles his in- 
strument as naturally as he walks or talks. 
and one feels after hearing him that he must 
also do these things eloquently. The recording 
is rich and clear. 


—P. M. 


CHORAL 


LASSUS: Mon coeur se recommande a vous; 
TESSIER: Au joli bois je m'en vais; and 
LE JEUNE: Revecy venir du printans:; 
sung by The Madrigal Singers, direction 
of Lehman Engel. Ten-inch Columbia disc. 


No. 4152-M, price $1.00. 


T last, it seems, we are to have a series of 
continental madrigals made in this coun- 
try, as Columbia has secured the services of 
Lehmann Engel and his group of eighteen 
Madrigal Singers. This organization, which 
owes its existence to the WPA, has been giv- 
ing a highly successful series of programs in 
New York City and they have an unusual and 
extensive repertoire which will greatly en- 
rich recorded literature. 


Mon coeur se recommande a vous was sung 
for Victor some years ago as a tenor solo 
with lute accompaniment. A setting of an 
appealing little poem of disappointed love by 
Clement Marot, the tune is ravishingly beau- 
tiful. There is some doubt, however, that 
this madrigal is authentic Lassus, as it is an 
entirely different piece of music from the 
setting of the same words in his collected 
works. I do not feel that there can be much 
question that it is more effective in its choral 
form than as a solo. 


Au joli bois, which shares the same side, 
is a rather naughty little song about a young 
girl whose parents are about to marry her 
off to an old man, but who has every inten- 
tion of deceiving him. 
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Claude Le Jeune, whose Revecy venir du 
printans occupies the opposite side, will be 
remembered for his beautiful Psalms, two of 
which are included in the second volume of 
L'anthologie sonore. This madrigal is taken 
from the collection called Le printemps, pub- 
lished after the composers death. It is a 
curious specimen of early variation form, and 
its significance is summed up in the title: 
"Spring is here again." 


The work of the Madrigal Singers is gen- 
erally notable for good intonation and clean 
diction, excellent tone quality and satisfac- 
tory balance. The control of Mr. Engel 3s 
everywhere in evidence. There is great pre- 
cision in the attacks, and perhaps too much 
of it in the releases, which are inclined to be 
choppy in all three numbers. I would have 
preferred a calmer tempo in the Lassus 
chanson. 


Columbia has done well by the Madrigal 


Group. 
—p. M. 


OPERA 


RAVEL: L’heure espagnole; sung by Mme. 
J. Krieger, soprano; Louis Arnould, tenor; 
Raoul Gilles, tenor; J. Aubert, baritone, 
and Hector Dufranne, bass, with orchestra, 
direction of George Truc. Columbia Oper- 
atic Set 14, seven discs, price $10.50. 


HAT L’heure espagnole has not held the 
stage in this country is certainly not due 
to any lack of skill or charm in the score or 
the libretto. The opera is unquestionably one 
of the cleverest and subtlest in the entire 
reprertoire: in fact it is probably this very 
subtilty that has kept it from real apprecia- 
tion. For full enjoyment a working knowl- 
edge of the French language is necessary ; for, 
though I remember with pleasure an English 
production a year or so ago at the Juilliard 
School, there is no denying the loss suffered 
in translation. In making this set available in 
this country the Columbia Company takes 
cognizance of its limited appeal, and the is- 
sue is made as a "special", to be had on 
order only. 


The libretto of The Spanish Hour is by 
Franc Nohain. In it we make the acquaintance 
of Concepcion, the wife of a clock-maker, 
who takes advantage of her husband's ab- 
sence by entertaining her poet lover. The situ- 


ation is complicated by a muleteer who has 
come to have his watch fixed, and a wealthy 
admirer of Concepcion who has also come to 
improve the hour of Torquemada’s absence. 
The two lovers hide in a couple of clocks 
which Concepcion gets the muleteer to carry 
back and forth between the bedroom and the 
shop. and finally she is so impressed with 
his strength that she finds herself preferring 
his company. When the clock-maker returns, 
he manages to sell the two clocks to their 
occupants. 


The score is as highly spiced as the story. 
For sheer craftsmanship Ravel has few rivals 
today, and into this opera he has put some 
of his finest work. The variety of the ever- 
present clock sounds is amazing, and the un- 
dercurrent of Spanish rhythms is altogether 
delightful. The characters are masterfully 
drawn. The muleteer is a rough man who 
“has no conversation,” and his vocal line 
suggests exactly that. The amorous poet sings 
in lush and lusty phrases, and Concepcion's 
music gives her away for the minx she is. 
The final quintet is a masterstroke. 


The recording, of course, is several years 
old, but no one will question its right to a 
release at this time. The singers are all well 
in the picture. Mme. Krieger is a rather typi- 
cal French soprano, but one who acts with her 
voice, and MM. Arnould, Gilles and Aubert 
fill their parts admirably. Of Hector Du- 
franne, the Don Inigo, an extra word should 
be said, for he is the same Dufranne who 
was once well known here as a member of 
the Hammerstein and Chicago companies. His 
voice is still an imposing one, and to him go 
the honors for the best singing in the set. 
The orchestra, under the direction of Georges 
Truc, provides a satisfactory background. 


—P. M. 


. LO M se 
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RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF: Der Goldene Hahn, 
Hymne an die Sonne, and Die Zarenbraut, 
Arie der Martha, sung by Miliza Korjus, 
with orchestra. Victor 12021, price $1.50. 


ILIZA Korjus is now biding her time in 

Hollywood. In recent months we have 
had occasion to comment on some recordings 
of her startlingly brilliant coloratura, and 
we find that these two Russian lyrical arias 
are almost equally good. She sings both in 
German. 


The Queen's Hymn to the Sun, from Act 
II of Cog d'Or. is sung rather quickly, so that 
we get all three verses. The singer gives a 


neat rendition, instead of attempting to em- 
phasize the exotic atmosphere. The voice is 
fresh and powerful, even to the D in alt; 
at times it is perhaps a trifle forced. The 
intonation of the difficult intervals is abso- 
lutely exact. The accompanying instruments 
in Barnabas von Geczy’s Orchestra are re- 
corded with great clarity. 


The recording of the Tsar's Bride excerpt 
fills a real need, as the Gramophone Shop 
Encyclopedia shows only one (withdrawn) 
disc. Martha, just returned from Vespers 
(at the beginning of Act II) recounts her 
happy and carefree childhood with Lykov at 
Novgorod. Korjus's voice is warm in the 
broad melody. The quick passage describing 
the picking of flowers is very similar to Lehl's 
song in the Snow Maiden, where the words 
are practically the same. The Berlin State 
Opera Orchestra, under Bruno Seidler-Wink- 
ler, supplies Rimsky's brilliant accompani- 
ment. 


—A. P. D. 
* * % * 

STRAUSS: Der Rosenkavalier — Act 1, Arie 
des Sängers, “Di rigori armato"; and 
CARISSIMI: Vittoria, vittoria; sung by 
Charles Kullman, tenor, with orchestra 
conducted by Fritz Zweig and Johannes 
Müller, respectively. Ten-inch Columbia 
dise, No. 4153-M, price $1.00. 


NE of the regrettable omissions in the 

splendid Victor Rosenkavalier set is the 
aria of the Italian tenor who is brought in 
to entertain the Marschallin while she attends 
to her morning duties. Though written by 
Strauss with none too serious intent, this sere- 
nade is a delightful imitation of the old 
Italian school. Unfortunately, in perform- 
ances of the opera it is likely to be slighted, 
since it constitutes the entire role of the 
singer, and it is not music for second-rate 
tenors. Kullman has the lyric freshness and 
vocal control which the song requires, and 
the sound engineers have helped him out in 
the matter of volume. His voice easily tops 
the ample orchestra, and the record is im- 
pressive. 


The Carissimi song on the reverse’ side is 
sung rather slowly, and with a degree of 
staccato not altogether appropriate. Further- 
more there is a tendency to emotionalize 
which we like to think the seventeenth cen- 
tury Italians had not yet developed. Nor is 
the phrasing above reproach. 


The disc is for the admirers of Strauss. 


—P. M. 
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VOCAL 


BUXTEHUDE: Singet dem Herrn (Cantata) 
(Ugrino No. 16); sung by Ethel Luening, 
soprano, with Joseph Reilich, violin, Ster- 
ling Hunkins, cello. and Ernest Victor 
Wolff, harpsichord. Musicraft disce, No. 
1008, price $1.50. 


HE cantatas of Buxtehude will come as a 

revelation to many listeners to whom this 
composer has never been more than a name 
in the history books. Like O  froehliche 
Stunden, released last month by Musicraft, 
the present work is amazingly fresh and vital. 
containing considerable variety of mood and 
invention. In style these cantatas lie between 
the works of Heinrich Schuetz and Bach. 
having some of the old-time atmosphere of 
the former (whose music wanders about 
- rather in the manner of psalm-texts) and the 
formal clarity of the latter. We who know 
the great Bach so much better than his pre- 
decessors are very apt to forget that these 
estimable men existed, and to consider the 
master as a miracle sent from heaven and 
not to be explained. The serious student can- 
not overlook the importance of these two 
ereat voices in the not so wild wilderness. 
Bach. it becomes increasingly clear. was the 
natural culmination of a period—the final 
summing up of a school of musical thought. 
If Buxtehude confined himself to simpler 
means, and never attained the heights of 
Bach's supreme creations, the fact remains 
that without his example (the value of which 
we know Bach appreciated? the history of 
music might have taken a very different turn. 


In this setting of a portion of the Ninety- 
eighth Psalm we find the same exuberant 
spirits which make O froehliche Stunden so 
attractive. Again Mrs. Luening has caught 
the joyful note, and sings with ease and aban- 
don. Her voice is not a big one, but it has 
unusual flexibility and it suits this music 
.dmirably. The instrumental group is the 
same as in the other recording except for 
the dropping of the second violin. Messrs. 
Reilich, Hunkins and Wolff again acquit 
themselves with distinction, though again the 
recording has been a little less than kind to 
the violinist's tone. 


This record will be included in Musicraft's 
. May-June list, on sale about the middle of 
the month. 
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HANDEL: Semele, Where'er you walk; and 
Floridante, Caro Amore, sung by John 
McCormack, tenor, with orchestra. Victor 
disc, No. 14305, price $2.00. 


POOR John McCormack! What were once 
seemingly immovable placement and im- 
peccable diction have gone the way of years 
(fifty-three), leaving the hulk of a great voice 
and more than an intimation of a great style. 
In fact, with all its vocalizing on the final 
consonant of shall and its making your 
rhyme with the strangest words, this record 
is still a closer approximation of an almost 
extinct Handelian tradition than would have 
been forthcoming from Messrs. Crooks, Kull- 
man, Rayner and their associates. It is mainly 
by comparison with such monuments as Mc- 
Cormack's acoustic Oh Sleep Why Dost Thou 
Leave Me that the recording, itself a clear 
and only too faithful job, suffers. In fact, it 
might better have waited until the singer's 
voice was in better condition, as his recent 
radio broadcast proved is still possible. 


—J. M. M. 


* 


ROMBERG: Maytime Selections, performed 
by the Victor Light Opera Company and 
Orchestra, by Nathaniel Shilkret. Victor 
12008, price $1.50. 


HIS timely disc presents eight of the musi- 

cal high-spots from the current film star- 
ring Jeanette MacDonald and Nelson Eddy. 
The music is typical Romberg. Shilkret's or- 
chestra is fuller than the usual operetta or- 
chestra, but employs the same instrumental 
effects. The soloists, Fred Kuhnly, in Jump 
Jim Crow, and Helen Marshall. soprano. and 
Milton Watson, tenor, in Sweetheart, are com- 
petent, but nothing more. The Light Opera 
Company supplies the chorus. One whole side 
is devoted to a medley waltz based on five 
of the numbers of the score. The recording 
is powerful throughout. 


By 2 M 
LLI Lal ^ 


SCHUBERT: Der Erlkoenig; Heidenroeslein; 
and Ungeduld; sung by Alexander Kipnis, 
with piano accompaniment by Gerald 
p Columbia disc, No. 9128-M, price 

1.50. | 


NEW Kipnis record is always an event, 
and this one has the added distinction 
of presenting the best electrical version `of 
Der Erlkoenig. The disc demonstrates again 
that, with all due respect to the ladies, this 


song really belongs to a male voice. À bass 
or a baritone is well able to convey the dra- 
matic contrasts in the four voices without the 
exaggeration so common in a woman's sing- 
ing of the song. My first acquaintance with 
the song was made many years ago by way 
of David Bispham's ancient Columbia record- 
ing, and though I have owned a great many 
other versions, notably by Gadski, Gerhardt 
and Schumann-Heink, the Bispham disc has 
always been to me the best. Among the more 
modern recordings I have until now preferred 
that of Heinrich Schlusnus, because his rather 
careful singing is balanced by the magnifi- 
cent accompaniment of Franz Rupp. Now I 
find that singer easily surpassed, and even 
Bispham looking to his laurels. Kipnis com- 
bines with his magnificent voice a highly 
dramatic style. and he is admirably seconded 
by Gerald Moore at the piano. 


The other side is less successful. Here the 
singer's voice is overweight for the songs. 
and his idiosyncrasies of pronunciation and 
his habit of aspirating his vowels are in evi- 
dence. It is strange to hear Heidenroeslein 
from a man, or Ungeduld from such a heavy 
bass. The Erlkoenig, however. is plenty of 
excuse for the record. 


—P. M. 





Jean SIBELIUS 


SIBELIUS: Come Away, Death, and Laksin 
Minä Kesayona Kaymaan (arr. Palmgren), 
and Tuku Tuku Lampaitani (arr. Vehan- 
en). Sung by Marian Anderson, with piano 
accompaniments by Kosti Vehanen. 10 


inch, Victor, 1809, price $1.50. 


[T is strange that we have had to wait for an 

American negro contralto to bring us 
these fine Scandinavian songs, and we marvel 
again at her extraordinary interpretative 
gifts. 


Cecil Gray does not err in describing Sibel- 
ius’s Come Away, Death, as “a perfect little 
song" unless in the adjective “little”. - Sibel- 
ius makes it not an old song. such as the 
Clown would sing in Twelfth Night, but an 
art-song where the text has been taken liter- 
ally. The voice underlines the utter misery 
and loneliness of the words, and the piano 
comments condolingly. The fact that the 
music does not follow strictly the natural 
rhythm of Shakespeare's lyric is attributable 
to Sibelius’s use of a Swedish text. Miss 
Anderson wisely sings in English, with a 
suitable sombre vocal quality. The song, 
published in 1909 as Op. 60, No. 1. resembles 


in form a recitative. 


The other two Finnish folk songs make an 
immediate appeal. Palmgren’s Summer 
Night is slow and simple; the other, The 
Little Shepherdess, is gay. Miss Anderson 
gives a distinctive vocal color to each, and 
shows her subtle sense of timing. 


—A. P. D. 


* x * x 


Le Secret de tes Caresses, and Colombella, 
sung by Tino Rossi, with Marcel Cariven's 
Orchestra, 10 inch Columbia 4151-M, 
price $1.00. 


TINO ROSSI’S mellifluous tenor has never 


sounded better than in Le Secret. Tune- 
fully he asks the woman to tell him the 
reason for her caresses, and the secret of her 
charm; just as he thinks all is over, she 
smiles, and wins him completely again. 


Colombella is just another one of Rossi’s 
boat songs. “My vagabond boat floats over 
the water, and the rhythm gets into my heart. 
I remember that evening when we both 
pledged our love for ever. But in life the 
shortest dreams are the sweetest. I go on 
sadly now, dreaming of our past love.” There 
is variety in the light orchestration, and the 
recording is excellent. 


—A. P. D. 
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SONGS OF THE OXFORD GROUP: Bridge- 
builders (“Signature Tune") (words by 
John Morrison: music by George Fraser: 
orchestration by Will Reed) : and Drums 
of Peace (marching song) (words by 
Eleanor Forde: music by George Fraser: 
orchestration by Will Reed); sung by 
Keith Falkner. baritone, with chorus and 
orchestra. Ten-inch Columbia disc, No. 
279-M, price 75c. 


O far as I am aware, this is the first re- 
corded representation of the Oxford 
Group. The movement is a growing one, and 
I have no doubt that there will be many 
members waiting for this disc. The songs are 
of the vigorous type suitable for mass sing- 
ing, but, since their interest is not primarily 
musical, there is little to say about them 
here. The Group is very fortunate in having 
Keith Falkner to sing their songs for them, 
as he ranks with the very best contemporary 
English singers. 


—P. M. 


Swing Low, Sweet Chariot, and On Ma Jour- 
ney, sung by Paul Robeson. with piano. 
10 inch Victor, 25547, price 75c. 


OBESON uses Lawrence Brown's arrange- 

ment of Swing Low, Sweet Chariot. His 
voice has its usual resonance, and records 
well. The diction is notably clear, but em- 
phasizes the way that the singer clips the 
word ‘comin’. The tempo is varied with the 
verses. 


On Ma Journey, arranged by Boatner, has 
tricky syncopation, and the words do not all 
come through distinctly. The song makes a 
good contrast to Swing Low, Sweet Chariot, 
and is just as genuinely spiritual. 


—A. P. D. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


Editor, The American Music Lover, 
Dear Sir: 


Herewith is a remittance to cover renewal of our 
subscription for a two-year period beginning with 
the May issue. We couldn't get along without you 
and are proud to be numbered with the charter 
subscribers. 


We should appreciate the favor of your giving 
publicity to the fact that the Disc-and-Needle Club 
is now in its fourth year and waxing strong in its 
policy of giving monthly programs at the homes of 
its members, enjoying the consequent fellowship, 
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and building its library of recordings and scores. 
Anyone in Chicagoland who is interested in attend- 
ing our meetings should communicate with Philip 
Lindquist, secretary, 429 N. Leamington Avenue, 
Chicago. 


Let me take advantage of this occasion to offer 
a bit of criticism, which I hope will be accepted in 
the same friendly spirit in which it is offered. I 
don't know how many Chicago subscribers you have, 
but Fm sure that others beside myself must have 
observed that we are in your “dog house" insofar 
as mention of our musical accomplishments is con- 
cerned. Our concert managers prosper, and there 
are a lot of them: our opera company is taking 
nourishment now, and very little red ink; we send 
out over the networks some good radio programs: 
and our symphony orchestra is one of the very best, 
and practically self-sustaining. 


For a specific indictment let me say that the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra has broadcast its pop- 
ular concerts all season over the Mutual system but 
not a word of it was mentioned in vour columns. 
The orchestra employs regularly 95 of the best 
players in the middle west and Dr. Stock's “Pop” 
concerts are given in a truly inimitable manner. 
People who get around and who know, say that 
Chicago Symphor- audiences get the best Brahms 
and Beethoven in the country when Stock conducts. 
Therefore a “tsk” to you for that, and two more 
for the following: 


1—That in publicizing the Cleveland Orchestra 
broadcasts in the February issue (page 360) you 
mentioned Hans Lange as being connected with the 
Philharmonic-Symphony. Be informed that he has 
been associated with the Chicago Symphony since 
last October, and is well-liked, too. 


2—That in his article on Miaskowsky (February, 
page 322), Mr. Kozlenko said, “Only two conduc- 
tors seem to have considered his music worth con- 
tinued repetition. We refer to Leopold Stokowski 
and Frank Black . . . ." If the author and the 
editor would have cultivated the habit of reading 
the Chicago items in the music journals that state- 
ment would never have been printed. We get at 
least one Miaskowsky symphony every year in this 
man's town and the sixth in particular is a favorite. 


Our orchestra is not ballyhooed across the con- 
tinent but is one of the best nevertheless. If you are 
in doubt, play your records of the Bach B minor 
Suite, the Dohnanyi suite, or Schumann's First 
Symphony. (I am sorry to say that the other re- 
cordings are not at all worthy of the orchestra. Who 
was responsible I do not know.) 


The foregoing is no tirade, so don't let it get you 
down. As I said before, we can't get along without 
you, only give us a little sugar now and then and 
we'll all be happy. 


Yours very truly, 


F. HARRY KRAMER. 
Librarian, Disc-and-Needle Club. 


% x * * 


Chicago, Ill. April 24, 1937. 


. We plead guilty. Any interesting news concern- 
ing musical activities in the Windy City will be re- 
ceived with open arms and printed here. 


Editor. 


dh. Ne 


tesoro from Don Giovanni. 


Record Collector's Corner 


By JULIAN MORTON MOSES 


the latest Victor release of John Mc- 

Cormack and, immediately following 
this article, one of his earliest selections, re- 
corded but never issued domestically by that 
company. What is more fitting, therefore, 
than to devote attention here to a part of the 
tremendous achievement that lies between 
these landmarks of a noteworthy career? To 
cap the appropriateness of this (as if we ever 
needed an excuse for our garrulity) the 
famous tenor announced only recently his in- 
tention of quitting the concert stage as he 
long since has the operatic. 


E LSEWHERE in this issue is reviewed 


It is important to observe, in this connec- 
tion, that it was into the world of grand 
opera rather than that of sentimental ballads 
that John McCormack was hurled by his 
Italian teacher, Sabbatini, who also boasted 
as a later (of course) pupil our own wander- 
ing editor. With his first name changed to 
Giovanni, as was imperative in those days, 
McCormack conquered Italy; he then pro- 
ceeded to London and finally to New York 
where, like so many others, he became ir- 


revocably and vociferously Irish. But it is 


everlastingly to his credit that he forsook 
neither opera nor the training he had re- 
ceived from it. 


A true son and now nobleman of Erin, 
McCormack had all the virtues and most of 
the faults of his race. His diction, his for- 
ward placement and the delicacy of his emo- 
tionalism are reminders that the Mediterran- 
ean encroaches upon the Atlantic in more 
than one spot. What is absent, however, is 
the southern sunshine, the luscious, lugubri- 
ous tone. Lilt he had but no vibrato. And yet 
he strove for it (listen to the Pur dicesti of 
Lotti, Victor No. 1081, his best record and 
one that crept into supplementary catalogues 
almost unnoticed at the tail end of the acous- 
tic era). Of his operatice selections for Vic- 
tor, the best is the justly celebrated // mio 
The Donizetti 
arias, likewise, are very successful (perhaps 
there was a Celtic kinship after all). 


For his best Italian work and indeed most 
of his truly Irish, nevertheless, one must go 


to his numerous Odeon records, now extinct, 
which include such prizes as: 


Rigoletto, La donna è mobile (57508); 
Rigoletto, Questa o quella (57631); Mat- 
tinata (Leoncavallo) (57633) ; Voi Dormite, 
Signora (Tosti) (57643); L'Ultima Can- 
zone (Tosti) (57645). All are 1034 inch 
Odeon discs; and the following delightful 
examples of his most youthful quality: 


A Child’s Song (Marshall) 57503; The 
Lord Is My Light (Allitsen) 57505; Like 
Stars Above (Squire) 57507; The Snowy 
Breasted Pearl (Robinson) 57553; Come 
Back to Erin (Claribel) 57560 — also being 
1034 inch Odeon discs. The last is positively 
boyish and is one of those which were re- 
pressed by Columbia when they still had 
shells this size. 


While this department is not supposed to 
to know that there are such things as electric 
recordings, it will overstep its boundaries to 
mention McCormack’s recent distinguished 
work for the Hugo Wolf Society albums and 


return almost immediately to point out that 





THE AMERICAN RECORD 
COLLECTORS’ ASSOCIATION 


Presents a Monthly 


Auction Sheets of Rare 
Cut-out Recordings 


Subscription 
(For óne year) -nonsese 25 cents 


Those interested in obtaining the current 
auction list should send a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to the Association, care of 


THE AMERICAN MUSIC LOVER 
12 East 22nd St., New York City 


Record Collectors desiring to dispose oj 
rare cut-out recordings are invited to com- 
municate with the Association. 
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the first step in this direction dates from 
1925, when the Gramophone Company in- 
troduced a series of his lieder recordings with 
a twelve inch coupling (No. DB-766) of 
Wolfs Wo find ich Trost and Schubert's 
Du bist die Ruh’ with piano accompaniment. 
Thus did a versatile artist extend his talents 
to the one field remaining to be conquered. 


M 
oy 


VERDI: La Traviata, De miei bollenti spiriti, 
sung by John McCormack; and ROSSINI: 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia, Numero quindici a 
mano manca, sung by John McCormack 
and Mario Sammarco, with orchestra. In- 
ternational Record Collectors’ Club, 12- 
inch disc, price $2.25. 


HE Traviata aria was recorded in Camden 
March 10, 1910, at the same time as the 
other early Victor operatic selections but was 
never put on sale in this country. This is all 
the more surprising when, on hearing it. 
you realize it is the best of the whole lot. 
So, twenty-seven years later, we are given the 
irresistible privilege of buying a perfect bit 
of bel canto singing at less than half of what 
it would have originally cost. On the reverse 
side (a London recording of 1911) the sec- 
ond half of the sparkling duet between 
Figaro and the Count is sung with beautiful 
tone, all the notes and none of the spark. 
Perhaps it was recorded at too slow a speed 
but, whatever the cause, the result is far 
from satisfactory from the standpoint of Ros- 
sini or the many other recordings of this 
duet. 


Mr. Seltsam's second release of the month 
did not reach us in time for review. It is in 
the nature of a real surprise since it com- 
prises a re-recording of an unpublished Nor- 
dica record, the Ho yo to ho from Die Wal- 
küre. While re-recordings themselves are 
never of the same interest as re-pressings, the 
fact that the original was never released and 
represents a tremendously famous singer in 
one of her most noted roles is more than 
sufficient excuse. We look forward to hearing 
it. 

3x * * E 


VERDI: Id Trovatore, Ah, si ben mio, sung 
by Charles Dalmores; and Di quella pira, 
sung by Antonio Paoli, with orchestra. The 
Historic Record Society, 12-inch disc, price 


$2.25. 
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MEYERBEER: Z' Africana, Adamastor, Re 
dell'onde; sung by Pasquale Amato; and 
MASSANET: Le Cid, O Souverain, sung by 
Riccardo Martin, with orchestra. The His- 
toric Record Society, 12-inch disc, price 


$2.25. 


ee A N organization sponsoring the re-issue of 

rare and historic vocal recordings." 
is the purpose expressed on the letterhead 
which I received from Mr. William Speckin. 
its director, and which is well carried out in 
these first releases. The Dalmores, dating from 
1907, with its genuine trill, is considered his 
best record and the Paoli is a good, if not 
the best, representation of a powerful and 
justly acclaimed tenor voice. The solo bari- 
tone in this masculine company is always 
commendable, especially in pieces like this, 
while the third tenor included here is much 
sought after, both as to records (his Edison 
cylinders are his best) and as to autographs. 
It is the delay in getting back his labels 
which, according to Mr. Speckin, accounts 
for the tardiness of this release. These same 
labels are apparently causing much objection 
as to color, a point with which we, personal- 
ly. had no fault to find, when they were 
shown us by the ever gracious Mr. Forman 
of the RCA-Victor Company. But you can 
never tell about collectors. 
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In the Popular Vein 


By HORACE VAN NORMAN 


BALLROOM DANCE 


AAAA—They Can't Take That Away From Me, and 
I've Got Beginners Luck. Johnny Green and his 
Orchestra. Brunswick 7855. 


AAAA-—Lets Call the Whole Thing Off, and Shall 
We Dance. Johnny Green -and his Orchestra. 
Brunswick 7857. 


AAA—They All Laughed, and Slap That Bass. John- 


ny Green and his Orchestra. Brunswick 7856. 


The eagerly awaited and frequently re-titled film 
starring Fred Astaire, with music by George Gersh- 
win, has finally arrived under the none too inspiring 
cognomen of Shall We Dance, and, as was to be 
expected, Astaire himself again records the numbers 
with Johnny Green and his band. We seriously doubt 
that these recordings will quite equal the success 
of at least a few of the previous Astaire-Green col- 
laborations, notably the Top Hat and Swing Time 
recordings. This doubt arises not from any lower- 
ing of the quality of the recordings as such from 
the extremely high standard set previously, but 
rather from the somewhat dubious commercial qual- 
ity of the numbers themselves. There is only one 
straightforward tune of the potential big-hit tyne 
in the group and that is They Camt Take That 
Away From Me, a really entrancing number that 
Green arranges beautifully. The others are adroit, 
musicianly tunes, which are fortunately blessed with 
lyrics (by Brother Ira) that are their equals, if not 
their superiors, in cleverness and freshness, but that 
are nevertheless lacking in that adhesive, hard-to- 
forget quality that spells success with the Great 
Public. Slap That Bass, one of the best of them, is 
definitely a swing tune and demands swing treat- 
ment. Green does not attempt to give it that treat- 
ment and the result is a thoroughly unsatisfactory 
recording. All the others, however, if not memor- 
able, are at least bright and easy to listen to, and 
the lyrics, nicely enunciated by Astaire, are con- 
siderably above the level of the average film score 
and are invariably about something. 


à : 
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AAA—J here or When, and Johnny One Note. Ruby 
Newman and his Rainbow Room Orchestra. Vic- 
tor 25546. 


One of the finest musical comedy scores in re- 
cent years is the Rodgers-Hart Babes in Arms, and 
here are two of the best tunes of the show. We are 
almost tempted, in fact, to go to the end of a very 
long limb and predict that Where or When will be 
er Night and Day or Smoke Gets in Your Eyes. 






ast of the show, doesn't help matters much. 
Johnny One Note, a tune with a vaguely Latin flavor 
and an exceptionally amusing idea, comes off much 


* 
better and is genuinely abetted by the full-throated 
vocal of Miss Wynn Murray, portly child chanteuse 
from the show. 


AAA—Rose Room, and Solitude. Jack Hylton and 
his Orchestra. Victor 25555. 


Ultra-flossy arrangements of Ellington's Solitude 
and the oldster, Rose Room. Ellington’s name ought 
to appear somewhere on the Rose Room label, too, 
since Hylton's arrangement is patently based on 
Ellington’s classic version of the same tune. Both 
sides are, however, distinctly pleasurable to listen 
to, and it does seem that it might be a sound idea 
to put out more semi-concert arrangements of this 
type and less of the belligerently "swing" versions 
of old favorites in which the tune is mangled be- 
yond recognition by its own author. 


sk k sk 


AAA—Turn Off the Moon. and Jammin’. Tommy 
Dorsey and his Orchestra. Victor 25553. 


Two widely contrasted numbers by Sam Coslow 
from the forthcoming film, Turn Off the Moon: Dor- 
sey handles both of them in excellent style. The 
former is a mellow ballad of the better type, with 
at least some semblance of originality, while Jammin’ 
is an admirable swing number that Dorsey prances 
into with his accustomed vigor. 


«n k * E 


AA—The Love Bug Will Bite You. and Dreamy 
Eyes. Guy Lombardo and his Orchestra. Victor 
25548. 


This selection is purely for the record, some wise- 
acres seeming to be of the opinion that Love Bug 
will turn out to be another Music Goes "Round and 
'Round. We sincerely hope it doesn't and fail to see 
any reason why it should, but if it does, here's 
what might be considered the definitive version of 
it. Incidentally, Lombardo's work, for which this 
department has never had what might be described 
as a yen, has been considerably freshened up of 
late by the frequent and fairly tasteful use of 
two pianos. 


«X * os us 


C) AAAA—T wilight in Turkey. and Minuet in Jazz. 
The Raymond Scott Quintet. Master MA108. 


Rare indeed is it for an entirely new group to 
sweep the country with their very first recording, 
hanging up sales records galore, garnering plaudits 
from the most unlikely sources and in general cre- 
ating a grand commotion for themselves. Such has 
been the happy fate of the Raymond Scott Quintet. 
Scott, house pianist and arranger for WABC and 
brother of Mark Warnow, has got together a group 
of his fellow housemen at the Madison Avenue sta- 
tion, and in these two selections of his own con- 
triving (it couldn't quite be termed composition) 
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has managed to throw something of a bombshell into - 


the not particularly placid field of swing and pho- 
nograph records generally. To begin with, Scott's 
ideas are bizarre. Minuet in Jazz, for example, is 
Paderewskis only too familiar Minuet in a swing 
garb that is not only deliciously humorous but 
strangely in keeping with its original character. 
Twilight in Turkey defies description altogether, I 
fear, some of it being almost pure swing while 
other passages are broadly comic, almost Rabelais- 
ian, interludes that have to be heard to be believed. 
We do not believe, however, that the ideas in them- 
selves, with all their surface cleverness and orig- 
inality, possess any great amount of genuine musical 
value. Most important of all to us is the fact that 
they are made to seem better than they really are 
by the incredibly brilliant performances given by 
the members of the group. None of them, I am sure, 
has been particularly familiar to even the swing 
cognoscenti, and yet it seems obvious that they could 
give cards and spades to many, if not most, of the 
more highly touted swing luminaries. Or am I being 
dazzled by- mere technical display? 


oh * * X 


AAA—Jivin’ the Vibres, and Stomp. Lionel Hamp- 
ton and his Orchestra. Victor 25535. 


The promise displayed by this group's first disc 
last month is more than fulfilled in this their 
second release. As simon-pure swing, it seems to 
us one of the best recordings in recent months, 
and serves again to demonstrate the brilliant talents 
of Vido Musso, this department's nomination for 
No. | tenor man of the land. 


AAA—Honky Tonk Train Blues, and  Whistlin 
Blues. Meade "Lux" Lewis. Victor 25541. 


Here are two more additions to the very small 
recorded repertoire of that almost legendary colored 
pianist who chooses to meet the world under the 
rather bewildeing moniker of Meade “Lux” Lewis. 
He possesses the most original method of playing 
the piano that I have ever heard, treating the in- 
strument more purely in a percussive or rhythmic 
manner than would have seemed possible to anyone 
not hitherto familiar with this strange genius. There 
is something a little diabolic about it and it makes 
one of the most arresting recordings I have ever 
heard. 








Swing Music Notes 
By ENZO ARCHETTI 


On Sunday, April llth, the M. M. P. A. (Music 
Men's Protective Association) held a benefit con- 
cert in the Alvin Theatre in New York. Although 
this affair was not strictly a swing music event, the 
presence of two of the finest of our present-day 
swing orchestras — Benny Goodman's and Duke 
Ellington's —- brings the occasion within the field 
of this column. 


Five orchestras took part in a concert which 
jammed the Alvin Theatre to the rafters with inter- 
ested listeners. The size and enthusiasm of that 
crowd were striking proof of the importance of jazz 
and the popular song in the American world of en. 
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tertainment. The Guy Lombardo, Shep Fields, 
Mitchell Ayres (formerly Little Jack Little), Benny 
Goodman, and Duke Ellington outfits were present 
in full force, and there were added as a measure of 
good weight the Goodman Trio and Quartet. In 
spite of the popularity of the three orchestras first 
named, the Goodman and Ellington ensembles ran 
away with the show, and, as much as this particular 
writer hates to admit it, the Ellington band made a 
poor showing in comparison with Benny Goodman's. 
Ellington played an arrangement of St. Louis Blues 
so involved that only the most dyed-in-the-wool El. 
lingtonians could possibly admire it. Benny Good- 
man's fine playing, which does not always swing in 
the best sense of the word, however effective it may 
be, was something to marvel at. Then, besides, there 
were the Trio and the Quartet, with Gene Krupa, 
of course, who is a show in himself. On the whole, 
the concert was overwhelmingly successful. 


The Saturday Night Swing Club, on WABC, con- 
tinues to grow in popularity and interest under the 
splendid direction of Phil Cohan, its most able 
producer. Of all the artists and outfits of merit 
presented on this spot on the air, the most sensa- 
tional has certainly been the Raymond Scott Quintet. 
The interest this group has aroused, not only 
among swing fans but among musicians as well, is 
proof of the high quality of its playing and the 
music it chooses. The latter is of course its strong- 
est point. The musicianship and originality of the 
compositions by Raymond Scott (alias Harry War- 
now) are like a breath of fresh air in a room grown 
stuffy with the stale fumes of overworked formulas 
and too much commercial swing. Not that Raymond 
Scott's works do not conform to a formula. His use 
of the clarinet and saxophone is unmistakable. But 
there is a certain freshness about his writing for the 
Quintet which is thoroughly delightful regardless of 
the slightness of the musical content of his com- 
positions. One cannot help feeling, when listening 
to such works as his Minuet in Jazz, Twilight in 
Turkey, and Reckless Night on Board an Ocean 
Liner, a certain impudence, roguishness if you will, 
which suggests a tongue-in-the-cheek attitude. This 
impression is confirmed when one watches Raymond 
Scott play the piano part during the Quintet num- 
bers. Those quiet smiles when a particularly in- 
genious phrase appears in the music seem to sug- 
gest a suppressed grin. Powerhouse is the only one 
of his compositions so far which indicates a serious 
background and, incidentally, it is his most sub- 
stantial work. 


On April 17th Raymond Scott's latest onus, Din- 
ner Music for a Pack of Hungry Cannibals, was 
given its world premiere on the Saturday Night 
Swing Club. Though not as original as some of his 
other works, (it, too, is full of familiar Scott char- 
acteristics) it is, nevertheless, just as delightful. 
Those stabs of trumpet tone at the beginning and 
end of the Dinner Music are something to be mar- 
veled at. Genuine humor is so rare in music that 
one is thankful for a composer like Raymond Scott. 


During April, the Saturday Night Swing Club also 
presented as guests: Joe Marsala, clarinetist extraor- 
dinary; Lou “Red” Allen, who did some surprising 
things with an ocarina; Billy Kyle, the fine pianist 
of Lucky Millanders band; and “Stuff” Smith and 
his Onyx Club Boys. The appearance of this last 
named group side by side with the regular § 
Club orchestra led by Leigh Stevens, served to illus- 
trate that subtle difference which makes the white 
man’s and the Negro’s swing so dissimilar. The 
orchestras shared the half hour program about equal- 
ly. The Swing Club’s group swung terrifically, but 
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suavely, precisely, smoothly. Its tone was powerful 
and exciting. The brilliance of the four trumpets 
playing simultaneously was marvelous. But when 
Stuff Smith played, with his excellent trumpet man 
Jonah Jones and solid drummer Cosey Cole, there 
was a feeling of relaxation and a subtle punch to 
the music which no amount of technical precision, 
either in performance or arrangement, could induce. 
It is not a difference that can be described in just 
so many words. It must be felt, and no better way 
of feeling this difference could be named than hear- 
ing two such bands play side by side. 


The U. H. C. A. has changed its plans again. The 
half-promised jam session with Tommy Dorsey's Or- 
chestra did not materialize. Another is promised 
shortly but, like the super jam session in March, 
it will probably come as a complete surprise to 
everybody. 


Louis Armstrong is drawing record crowds at the 
Paramount Theater in New York which were 
equalled only by Benny Goodman about a month 
previously. Louis is in better form than he has been 
for a long time, a fact that is also quite evident 
by his playing on the air Fridays at 9:00 p. m., 
on WJZ. 


In spite of many lugubrious prophecies and sad 
wagging of heads, Master and Variety records have 


 anneared and apparently have carried the field. 
Their positions in the record field are now strongly 


entrenched by virtue of several excellent bands — 
particularly Duke Ellington’s and Raymond Scott's 
Quintet. The Duke’s records are some of the finest 
he has made in a long time. On Master MA 101 the 
full orchestra plays two new works of Ellington: 
l've Got To Be A Rug Cutter and The New East 
St. Louis Toodle-o. The first is quite unworthy of 
Ellington. In fact, it hardly seems to be a work of 
his, so lacking is it in Ellington characteristics. 
The other side, however, is marvelous. One's first 
desire upon hearing it is to ask "What's new about 
it?" But when one has taken down from the shelves 
the various recordings of the original East St. Louis 
Toodle-o and played them along with this new work 
the difference could not be more striking. The theme 
and mood are nearly the same but the treatment is 
in the best of the present day Ellington manner. 
On Master MA 102 Ellington plays, as piano solos, 
four of his own works: Mood Indigo, Solitude, So- 
phisticated Lady, and In a Sentimental Mood. Yt is 
not a swing record but one thoroughly characteristic 
of Ellington as a pianist. Its value lies in the com- 
positions themselves. 


On Variety, the small group from Ellington's 
band is known variously as Rex Stewart and his 
Street Stompers, Barney Bigard and his Jazzo- 
and Cootie Williams and his Rug Cutters. 
ve records so far issued the best are undoubtedly 







- Blue Reverie (VA 527), Caravan and Stompy Jones 


(VA 515), and Lazy Man's Shuffle (VA 517). These 
are Ellington classics. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Mr. Peter Hugh Reed, Editor, 
American Music Lover. 


Dear Peter: 


I always read your magazine with great interest, 
and while of course one cannot always agree with 
you, certainly the magazine is never dull. 


In the April issue I notice two items which | 
would like to explain. One is the comment on surface 
noise “rare in Victor" on the Courboin organ rec- 
ord. As a matter of fact, this record has no abnor- 
mal surface noise, and perhaps has actually less 
than normal. The rushing sound heard in the back. 
ground in caused by leakage of wind from among 
the more than 33,000 pipes and among wind chesis 
of the Wanamaker organ. It is not possible to avoid 
this noise because it is inherent in an organ of 
such magnitude, and our microphones are exceed- 
ingly sensitive. The noise lies in a frequency range 
between 2,500 and 3,500 cycles, which is approxi- 
mately the frequency range of surface noise also 
and, consequently, an effect of rough surface is pro- 
duced. This noise will be much less noticeable in 
forthcoming records by Mr. Courboin because the 
music is generally so massive that any background 
noise will be completely covered. 


The remoteness of the music, upon which you 
comment, is a deliberate effect. One does not hear 
the largest pipe organ in the world, occupying a 
space of eighty-five feet wide and more than seven 
stories high, with his ear up against it. Our inten- 
tion was to take advantage of the remarkable re- 
sonance, the cathedral-like atmosphere, which exists 
in the Grand Court of the Wanamaker Store. We 
think we have accomplished this effect. 


The other point I wish to mention concerns the 
Mass for the Dead, recorded by the Choral Society 
of the University of Pennsylvania. This was not re- 
corded in its entirely because, as Dr. McDonald 
pointed out, it is very uneven in quality and pos- 
sibly is the work of more than one composer. The 
best parts of it, which obviously are the work of 
the same hand, were recorded. As for the sequence 
of parts of the Mass, we arranged it in musically 
satisfying order and also with some regard to our 
own convenience from a mechanical point of view. 
In doing so we had the approval of liturgical ex- 
perts. 

Yours very truly, 


CHARLES O'CONNELL. 


Artists and Repertoire 
April 8, 1937. New York, N. Y. 


* $ * $ 


Friends of Recorded Music 
12 East 22nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Dear Friends: 


Please enter subscription for the former sub- 
scriber that was listed on page 436 of your April 
number of the Music Lover from Munich who was 
unable to renew his subscription and charge same 
to me at above address. 


Cordially yours, 
HEDWIG S. KUHN, MLD. 
Hammond, Ind. April 7, 1937. 
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Radio Notes 


Special NBC programs besides the Magic Key 
of RCA which already have been scheduled for 
Music Week are: 


Tuesday, May 4 


2:30 - 3:00 p. m, EDST, NBC-Blue Network: 
The Perole String Quartet will be heard on the 
NBC Music Guild program in a performance of 
the Serenade by Daniel Gregory Mason, under the 
auspices of the Society for the Publication of Amer- 
ican Music. A. Walter Kramer, president of the 
society, will speak. 


Thursday, May 6 


2:00 - 2:30 p. m, EDST, NBC-Red Network: 
The NBC String Quartet will present the Quartet 
by Mitya Stillman which won the NBC Music 
Guild Award, January 1, 1937. 


10:30 - 11:00 p. m., EDST, NBC-Blue Network: 
The Peabody Conservatory of Music Chorus, Balti- 
more, of 140 voices, under the direction of Louis 
Robert, will be heard in a selection of choral com- 
positions by American composers. 


Friday, May 7 


2:00 - 3:00 p. m., EDST, NBC-Red Network: 
'The Talbott Music Festival of the Westminster Choir 
School, Princeton, N. J., in which massed choirs 
of several organizations will participate, will be 
heard under the direction of Mr. John Finley Will- 
iamson, president of the Westminster Choir School. 


Saturday, May 8 


3:00 - 3:30 p. m., EDST, NBC-Blue Network: 
The Temples of Peshawur, an original choral com- 
position by Otto Wick which recently won the 
Choral Composition award of the Lake Placid Music 
Foundation, will have its first broadcast perform- 
ance. It will be presented by the Musical Arts 
Chorus of Easton, Pa., of 100 mixed voices under 
the direction of John Warren Erb, chairman of the 
Choral Composition Contest. Mrs. Edgar Stillman 
Kelley, past president of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs of America and a director of the 
Lake Placid Music Foundation, will speak. 


Highlights of the CBS presentations during 
National Music Week will include: 


On Sunday, May 2, from 4:30 to 5:00 p. m., EDST, 
the first broadcast of excerpts from the new Gian- 
Carlo Menotti opera, Amelia Goes to the Ball, fea- 
turing Margaret Daum, soprano, who created the 
title role at the operas world premiere a few 
weeks ago. 


On Thursday, May 6, from 3:00 to 3:35 p. m,, 
EDST, the broadcast of the gala Coronation per- 
formance of the first act of Gluck's Alceste by the 
Covent Garden Opera Company, from London. On 
the same day, at a time to be announced shortly, 
from the Cincinnati May Festival, a performance 
of Vincent d'Indy's children's oratorio, Mary Mag- 
dalene with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Eugene Goossens. 


Closing Columbia's celebration of National Music 
Week on Sunday, May 9, from 4:00 to 5:00 p. m., 
EDST, will be the first performance on the air of 
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Aaron Copland's new play opera, The Second Hur- 
ricane, with the same cast and conductor as its 
world's premiere on April 2lst. 


Some of the additional features will include: 

On Wednesday, May 5, from 3:45 to 4:30 p. m., 
EDST, a special program of strictly American 
chamber music, played by the Roth Quartet, broad- 
cast from the Second Festival of American Chamber 


Music at the Westminster Choir School in Prince- 


ton. 


On Friday, May 7, from 3:00 to 3:30 p. m., EDST, 
the Kreiner String Quartet in a Columbia Concert 
Hall presentation, playing the second program in its 
all-Mozart cycle, including all the string quartets 
ever written by Mozart. 


pn 
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DONALD DICKSON SIGNED FOR MET 


Donald Dickson, baritone "find" of the Sealtest 
Saturday Night Party, has just been signed by the 
Metropolitan Opera Association for the Spring opera 
season. 


The music of the ceremonial Coronation of King 
George VI in Westminster Abbey, will be brought 
to American listeners over the combined NBC-Red 


and NBC-Blue Networks. 


The official form and order of the impressive 
ceremonies, in what is known formally as the Ab- 
bey Church of Saint Peter, decree “changed music” 
to accompany “unchanging liturgy and ceremonial.” 
The new music, to be heard May 12, will blend with 
older compositions dating as far back as Tudor 
times 


Written for King Edward VII's Coronation, the 
anthem I Was Glad. written by the late Sir Charles 
Hubert Hastings Parry and based on the 122nd 
Psalm, contains the shouts of ^Vivat" with which 
the Westminster Scholars traditionally greet the 
King and Queen. It will be heard in the revision 
prepared for the Coronation of King George V and 
Queen Mary except that the first recitative has 
been accommodated to the phrase, “Vivat Regina 
Elizabetha." 


For the climax of the ceremony — the putting 
on of the Crdwn — Sir Walford Davies, Master of 
the Kings Music, has prepared a new version of 
the medieval Confortare, a short choral ejaculation 
echoing the admonition, “Be Strong!” delivered by 
the Primate. Sir Walford, in collaboration with Dr. 
Ernest Bullock, Organist of the Abbey, has com- 
piled the new service book on order of His Majes- 
ty’s Privy Council. 


Authorized by the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
consult with other musicians in order to choose 
the most fitting musical setting to the ancient rite, 
they have selected works by such notable con- 
temporaries as Ralph Vaughan Williams, Sir Ed- 
ward Bairstow of York Minster, Dr. William H. 
Harris, of St.. George’s Chapel, Windsor, and Sir 
Charles V. Stanford, the well known Irish con- 
ductor and composer. 


At the beginning of the Communion service, Sir 
Edward's Introit, Let My Prayer Come Up. will 
precede the Credo by William Byrd, considered the 
greatest master of the Elizabethan era. During the 
Communion, Dr. Harris’s Offertorium, O Hearken 
Thou, will introduce works by the great seven- 
teenth century musicians, Orlando Gibbons and 
Henry Purcell. 

















THE FRIENDS OF 
RECORDED MUSIC 


A Society Sponsored by The AMERICAN MUSIC LOVER 


The records issued by this Society are available in all music stores that sell 
The American Music Lover and to members of the society. Every subscriber 
of the magazine is a potential society member. Membership in the society will 
cost $2.75 a year, which will include a subscription to the magazine, and 
permit the member to purchase his records at $1.50 instead of $2.00 which 
they will cost in the stores. Membership fee to all existent subscribers will 
be 50 cents for the first year. 


The Records Issued to Date 


BOCCHERINI: String Quartet in A major, Opus 33, No. 6, played by 
Kreiner Quartet. Discs 1 and 2. 


MOZART: String Quartet in E flat, K-171, played by Kreiner Quartet. 
Discs 3 and 4. 


GRIFFES: An Indian Sketch, Kreiner Quartet, and The Lament of Ian the 
Proud, William Hain, tenor, with Jerome T. Bohm at piano. Disc 5. 


JOSEPH MARX: Lieder, In meinen Traueme Heimat, and Der Rauch; sung 
by Paul Engel, baritone, with Mr. Bohm at piano. Disc 6. 


SCRIABINE: Fourth Sonata; Katherine Ruth Heyman. Disc 7. 


ARIOSTI: Cantata for Voice, Viola d'Amore and Piano. Lucile Dresskell, 
soprano; Miles Dresskell, viola d'amore; Sara Knight, piano. Disc 8. 


SCHOENBERG: Klavierstueck, Opus 11, No. 2, ond SCRIABINE: Flammes 
Sombres, Opus 73. Katherine Ruth Heyman. Disc 9. 


Advisory Board for The Friends of Recorded Music 
Carl Engel — Lee Pattison — Carleton Sprague Smith — Albert Stoessel 


For further particulars write The American Music Lover, 12 East 22nd 
Street, New York City. 
If you have friends who you think would be interested in the recordings 


or in The American Music Lover, please send us their names so that we can 
forward a circular or a sample copy oí the magazine. 
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Gramophone 


Edited by Compton Mackenzie 
and Christopher Stone 


—An independent magazine devoted to 
the interest of the gramophone user. 


—reviews month by month every record 
issued by the British companies. 


—contains literary contributions, biogra- 
phies, translations and technical articles. 


Annual Subscription $3.50 


Write for specimen copy 


10a, Soho Square, London W. 1, 
England 





$3.00 a Year 
Contents of April, 1937 Issue 


PERCY GRAINGER, COSMOPOLITAN COMPOSER 
THE DUAL PERSONALITY OF GREAT COMPOSERS 


MEDIAEVAL BYZANTINE MUSIC .................... 
EARLY GERMAN KEYBOARD MUSIC ................ 


THE BRITISH MUSICIAN 
and Musical News 


53, Barclay Road, Warley Woods, 
Birmingham, England 


Write for a specimen copy 


Annual Subscription: 7/6 ($1.80) 


"Sidney Grew, editor of the British Musi- 
cian, is one of the wisest writers on musical 
matters in the British Empire. His criticisms 
are always helpful. His love for music . . . 
makes him a crusader — and we need 
crusaders today.” 

—Musical Canada 


"| like the sincerity of the British Musician, 
its affectionate handling of real music, — 
its composers and exponents. And how IT 
loves the great masters!” 


—C. E. Henning 








THE MUSICAL QUARTERLY 


CARL ENGEL, Editor 


75c a Copy 
Vol. XXIII, No. 2 


ce barber. Charles W. Hughes (White Plains) 
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